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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


ah ront Pp. ool ae cs, acts ee Messages— 


The Lutheran directs the attention of its readers to paragraphs lifted from 
recent important reports 


The Church and her social ministry have never been more vitally needed than at present. It may not be 
too much to say that, upon the skillfulness, and the spiritual understanding with which she performs that ministry, 
depends the future welfare of humanity—Dr. C. E. Krumbholz at Deaconess Conference. 


In the light of present conditions, it is not to be wondered at that again and again, at the recent National Social 
Work Conference in Grand Rapids, Michigan, speakers emphasized that the real fifth columns we need to defend 
ourselves against are malnutrition and unemployment, and that the theme of the Conference is aptly said to be 
“Our Defense must be from Within.”—Dr,. C. E. Krumbholz. 


The world is full of young people whose chief desire in life is to render unselfish Christian service and whose 
burning passion is to employ the weight of their influence and the force of their power to the fulfillment of the 
highest Christian ideals. They have accomplished wonders; they are the hope of the world of tomorrow. 

) —Judge James F. Henninger. 


By way of general observation it should be stated that there is a ray of light penetrating through the darkness 
that has settled upon Europe. Distress and difficulty of the peoples of Europe have driven the faithful back to God. 
It is reported by reliable witnesses that the preaching on the continent is now dominated by the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Reformation as expressed by Luther—justification by faith alone—and by Calvin’s emphasis upon the 
sovereignty of God. This type of preaching is certainly more dynamic than the type so commonly used hitherto 
and promises to result in deeper spirituality and a more vigorous faith—-Dr. Ralph H. Long. 


One of the most tragic and far-reaching effects of the war has been the paralysis of all foreign mission work 
of Lutheran churches in Europe. There are at least forty-five missions scattered throughout the world with head- 
quarters in Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. All of these are cut off from their home base except 
possibly those of Sweden, and the report has recently been received stating that the Swedish missions of India are 
also appealing to us for help. If the Swedish missions are in distress and need support from America, it means 
that we shall have to have at least three-quarters of a million dollars per annum to keep these missions going on an 
absolute minimum basis. More than a million souls won from heathen people are found in all these missions, and 
the Lutherans of America are the only Lutherans in the world with freedom of action to help them. Truly the 
Lutheran Church of the world is at the crossroads—Dr. Ralph H. Long. 
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Esteemed by Co-workers 


Associates of Dr. Thomas Hartig and Dr. Charles H. B. Lewis Pay 


Tribute to 


DR. THOMAS HARTIG 
By President F. H. Knubel 
Out of many associations with Dr. 
Hartig covering many years, I grew 
increasingly to love and respect his 
character, his wisdom, his leadership, 
and his devotion to our Church’s faith. 
He was devoutly loyal to every interest 
he could regard as being within the 
will of our Lord. 


By Dr. Henry W. Harms 


It has pleased God in His wise prov- 
idence to call into life eternal Thomas 
Hartig, D.D., of Winnipeg, Canada, 
president of the Manitoba Synod. 

Pastor Hartig was born November 
12, 1886, at Silberstedt, Schleswig, Ger- 
many. After graduating from the 
Seminary at Kropp, he entered our 
mission field in Western Canada under 
the auspices of the German Home Mis- 
sions Board of the General Council. 
He was ordained July 4, 1909, and 
thereupon became the beloved pastor 
of Trinity Church, Strathcona (Edmon- 
ton-South), Alberta, where he labored 
with singular success until 1917, when 
impaired health forced him to seek a 
less strenuous field. A monument of 
his service in the congregation at 
Strathcona is the beautiful new church 
built under his leadership. In the rural 
congregation at Wheatwyn, Saskatche- 
wan, which he served from 1917 to 
1925, God’s goodness gave him a field 
where he could regain his health and 
strength, so that when the call came 
into a larger field of service he was 
able to accept it. He was called as 
Superintendent of Missions for the en- 
tire field of the Manitoba Synod, 
stretching from Winnipeg in the east to 
beyond Edmonton in the west. In this 
responsible position he found ample 
scope for the remarkable endowment 
of mind and heart which was his. He 
soon became the friend of the mission- 
aries and the trusted adviser of the 
congregations. To the lonely mission- 
ary and the little band of people lost 
somewhere in the vast prairies, his 
visits always spelled new hope and en- 
couragement. To this service he dedi- 
cated his strength and health un- 
sparingly, until the office of superin- 
tendent was abolished in 1932, due to 
the depression, whereupon he took 
charge of a young and struggling mis- 
sion in the city of Winnipeg, which he 
served to the day of his death. 

While yet young in the ministry, his 
synod, in 1915, elected him as its sec- 
retary. A few years later he was made 
a member of the Board of the Lutheran 

(Continued on page 29) 


Their Labors 
DR. CHARLES H. B. LEWIS 


By Dr. S. White Rhyne 


May 15, 1924, Charles H. B. Lewis 
came to The Parish and Church School 
Board as its first full-time field secre- 
tary. During his sixteen years of serv- 
ice with the Board he traveled through- 
out the Church, giving unstintingly of 
his time and energy to the cause and 
Keene) dao am 
which he loved. 
He visited 
every synod in 
the Church, 
and many 
synods a num- 
ber of times. 
Everywhere he 
went he talked 
parish educa- 
tion. He knew 
most of the 
pastors of the 
Church and 
many of the 
congregational leaders by name. Those 
whom he did not know knew him. 
There is no doubt but what he visited 
in more congregations and parsonages 
of our Church than any single indi- 
vidual. He spent his afternoons and 
evenings talking to groups of workers 
in the churches, and his nights—far 
into the night—talking with pastors in 
their homes. Most of his nights were 
spent in the homes of pastors. He 
craved this privilege. Many of those 
who read these words will remember 
practical suggestions given in these in- 
formal parsonage chats. They ate up his 
strength, but his hosts never knew it. 
The fruits of these enriched sessions— 
new methods and plans in congrega- 
tions—live on as he has departed. 

As a student Dr. Lewis planned to 
become a foreign missionary. Failing 
in his. first desire, he served in the 
home field. In his parishes he intro- 
duced such effective educational pro- 
grams that he was recognized by the 
Church and called to be the pioneer 
field secretary of the Church’s educa- 
tional Board. God sometimes works in 
a mysterious way. Thwarted in his 
early ambitions, Dr. Lewis lived to be- 
come a true missionary in the educa- 
tional field. He preached the Gospel 
through education, and the congrega- 
tions heard him gladly. People listened 
to him, having confidence in him. 

Many of the forward movements of 
The Parish and Church School Board 
were first championed by Dr. Lewis. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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When “The Fruit is 


St. Matruew and St. Luke both record the declara- 
tion of John the Baptist when he warned the Jews 
against trust in their ancestral descent. “Bring forth, 
therefore, fruits worthy of repentance and begin not to 
say within yourselves, ‘We have Abraham to our 
Father.’”” Elsewhere in the New Testament are passages 
indicating that acts and their consequences are even 
more closely related. The most commonly cited is Paul’s 
warning, “Be not deceived; God is not mocked; what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Whether it is John the Baptist or Paul the missionary 
whose words are quoted, the same basic principles are 
cited. They are these: (1) Good and evil are not in- 
definite attributes of human selection and action, but 
essential moral characteristics which show up when the 
harvest is gathered. (2) God is not unmindful of the 
trend of earthly affairs. He has made the provisions 
by which He wills the preservation of the good against 
the evil and by which the perseverance of believers in 
Christ bring final victory over their temptations. It is 
quite true that the best of people do not escape the 
bitter taste of evil and that the worst of the workers 
of iniquity are permitted to enjoy the earth’s abundance 
along with the righteous. But the distinctions of good 
and evil are not thereby erased. The good tree brings 
forth good fruit. Figs do not produce thistles. 

The lack of human ability to know the true moral 
influences of acts and connections is recognized in our 
Lord’s revelation of His way among us. The ability of 
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Not Good” 


Satan to camouflage his schemes is mentioned by our 
Lord in His teachings as is also the submission for a 
time to the growth in the same field of tares and corn. 
But in due time the nature of each is made evident. 

The human inability to distinguish good from evil is 
overcome by the choice of leadership. Hence the basic 
exhortation is the command to repent. That is, we turn 
our eyes toward Christ and definitely choose Him to be 
guide and commander of our lives. Such turning toward 
Him is at the same time a turning away from Satan and 
the influences of wickedness and the entrance of the 
pilgrim Christian upon the new way of life. 

But again we revert to the tree to which the axe has 
been laid. There is no question as to the application of 
the Baptist’s pronouncement. He was not only pointing 
to the iniquities of Herod’s reign over Jerusalem, but 
to the shelter such a growth gave to unjust government, 
burdensome regulations, and false philosophies of life. 
The tree had flourished until it seemed to offer more 
protection than the bearers of good fruit. No doubt the 
crowds sneered at John the Baptist’s warnings and 
deliberately preferred the cynical leadership of Annas 
and the vicious forces of the Roman Pilate. 

But the evil tree would not endure. John the Bap- 
tist’s voice could be silenced and Herod might grin tri- 
umphantly at the sycophants in his palace when the 
head of the prophet was brought him. His reign would 
not last. It was evil in its aims and defiant of God. The 
axe would cut it down. It soon did just that. 
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he Chis in The News 


Struggle for the City 

Many a city congregation has little hope of doing 
more than just holding on. It has surrendered the 
ambition to mold the life and thought of the swirling 
community around it. 

This is partly because most congregations feel lonely, 
as though each is working by itself. People say, How 
can our little congregation 
stamp a Christian imprint on 
the city? 

The idea put to work among 
Methodist churches in Jersey 
City may have great pos- 
sibilities. 

Fourteen congregations in 
and around Jersey City were 
facing the discouragements 
arising from city problems. The 
ministers of these churches first 
formed a group for monthly 
consultation. Later they organized into a staff, and 
formed one parish consisting of fourteen congregations. 

When a man was baffled by a real difficulty, he could 
bring it to the group for discussion. There was a skilled 
director who could go with him into his own church, 
and together these two would talk the problem through 
with the workers. 

By scientific study of the county and of each church, 
facts were gathered which showed where to begin 
strengthening local programs. Leadership classes proved 
successful. Above all, the morale of all the congrega- 
tions has been heightened by the thought of combined 
devotion and energy. 

All-parish rallies are held occasionally, bringing the 
encouragement of a house crowded with people sharing 
common purposes. 

A city-wide parish, with a skilled director, a unified 
program, and the resolution to go on the offensive in- 
stead of remaining on the defensive, may constitute a 
plan worth trying. 


Lutherans in the World Council 


Tue Augustana Synod will apply for membership in 
the World Council of Churches, it was decided at the 
recent annual convention. This world federation is “a 
much-needed gathering point for the Christian com- 
munions in the present dark hour of the world,” 
Augustana’s committee reported. ‘Nothing in the con- 
stitution or program of the Council compromises the 
faith or order of any of the churches adhering to the 
Council.” 

The constitution of the World Council defines it as a 
fellowship of churches which accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour. 

Other actions of Augustana at its convention included: 
Recognition of the need of an indigenous Lutheran 
Church in Canada, and endorsement of a proposed inter- 
synodical theological seminary in that country. ...A 
pledge to support a second appeal of the Lutheran 
World Convention on behalf of distressed foreign mis- 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


sions ... endorsement of a plan to effect a nation-wide 
temperance organization . . . concurrence with the 
National Lutheran Council in opposition to establish- 
ment of official diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Church of Rome. 

Augustana decided to ask that the government refrain 
from compelling conscientious objectors to engage in 
combatant military service except in the event of actual 
invasion. 

Reports showed that three-fourths of the money re- 
quested for synodical purposes was received in 1939. 


The Church and the War 


Tue Church has often been accused of having no 
voice of its own on great current problems, but of merely 
echoing majority opinions of men in the street. 

With this situation in mind, we have been carefully 
reading the editorial statements in papers of the Amer- 
ican church groups, to learn whether there is anything 
that might be called the “voice of the church” speaking 
on the question of war. 

Our score-sheet of opinion shows that soon after the 
invasion of Holland and Belgium numerous church 
spokesmen began to recommend that we aid the Allies 
by every possible means except shipping troops. After 
the defeat of France, this chorus abated somewhat. 

An opinion prevails generally that our country should 
arm itself substantially for its own defense and for 
guardianship of the Western Hemisphere. 

But a deeper voice is speaking, urging policies more 
fundamental than military preparedness. It says that 
whatever happens, Christians must be merciful and 
generous. Editors are urging that America harbor no 
hatreds for any people, and prepare now for its great 
part in reconstruction of devastated countries. Our 
nation must concern itself with its own sins and short- 
comings, rather than condemn the crimes of others. 
British writers state this as definitely as American 
writers. 

Faith in lasting spiritual resources, able to outride the 
world storm, is expressed by many. 

The world may not listen to the voice of the Church, 
but there can be little doubt that the Church is ex- 
pressing consistently today its eternal Gospel of lasting 
peace. 


More Merger 


Tue Moravians, that energetic little band of Christians 
which has clung to its own ways of thought and life in 
America since colonial times, may get on the Methodist 
bandwagon, and become part of our country’s largest 
Protestant church. 

The proposed union with the Methodist Church was 
endorsed at the session of the Eastern District Synod of 
the Moravian Church, held in Bethlehem, Pa., June 14. 

It was resolved to recommend to the Provincial Synod, 
which meets next year, that the Methodist merger invi- 
tation be accepted. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juttus F. SEEBACH 


The American Legion, Federal Post No. 7, of Port- 
land, Oregon, wants “to make the American Flag an 
active member of every household—and office staff— 
throughout the land.” They have even settled on a 
standard “ultra-brilliant banner of silk,’ 7 x 9 inches, 
mounted on a shining brass staff 18 inches high, set in 
a three-tiered circular base which bears on a copper 
plate the legends—‘‘God Bless America,” and “The Flag 
of the Three Americans: you, me and the other fellow.” 
Post No. 7 has begun the commendation of the plan by 
the presentation of flags locally, but they are hoping 
the idea may be adopted nationally. The miners of 
Mocanaqua Colliery near Wilkes-Barre have adopted a 
different patriotic approach. By order of the UMWA 
(CIO), Local 1157, a foreman has been appointed to 
see that every one of the 1,500 miners employed at the 
colliery shall salute the flag each morning as he goes to 
work. As a demonstration it has its merits, perhaps, 
especially in a group of whom a large number have an 
alien background to overcome; but, even at that, per- 
suasion is always better than orders. 


At Red Cross headquarters it is estimated that about 
350,000 women are busy knitting and sewing in the 
3,700 Red Cross chapters. Their present job is to meet 
the quota of 166,460 knitted sweaters, 98,070 dresses, 
36,650 layettes, 17,900 hospital bed shirts, 17,900 con- 
valescent robes and 8,650 operating gowns. It is ex- 
pected that 157,075 pounds of yarn will be turned into 
sweaters, and a corresponding amount into socks, caps 
and scarfs, for Europe’s 5,000,000 war refugees. The 
Red Cross task will be hard, not only because the num- 
ber has increased greatly by reason of the French 
debacle, but also because very many of the refugees 
have been set on the march again by the approach of 
the terror from which they originally fled. The coming 
winter will also immeasurably enlarge and complicate 
the problem. Speaking of knitting, is it possible that 
the hands of these busy women might be more efficiently 
employed? Attention has been called to the fact that 
the Red Cross hand-knitting yarns cost 25 cents a pound 
more than the yarn of similar worth used for machine 
knitting, and the time used is 100 times as long. If this 
is true, both time and money would be saved in the 
production of machine-knitted garments, and a much 
larger number could be provided in a shorter time to 
meet the growing need. Besides, employment would be 
provided to many who have the skill to run knitting 
machines, 


England’s Lenience toward her conscientious ° ob- 
jectors has been honored by a singular lack of misuse. 
The considerate treatment assured by the establishment 
of special courts, at which conscientious objectors were 
invited to appear at the nation’s expense (see THE 
LuTHERAN, June 26), has had a very gratifying re- 
sponse. Military service in Britain is compulsory, but 
is subject to modification when sincere proof of con- 
scientious scruples is shown. The number of exemption 
claimants remains well below 2 per cent of all who have 
thus far been called upon to register. Singularly enough 
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the higher-age groups have consistently reduced the 
percentage of claimants for exemption. For instance, 
the 21-year-olds registered 2.1 per cent of conscientious 
objectors; the 22’s registered the same percentage; the 
23’s figure dropped to 1.98 per cent; the 24’s fell to 1.64; 
the 25’s to 1.41 the 26’s to 1.23, and the 27’s established 
the low of 1.05 per cent. This record seems to justify 
the judgment of the military authorities, which seemed 
to other countries a sign of British weakness and 
decadence, 


Corinth in Greece recently witnessed a memorable 
testimony to the Apostle Paul. While the world nearby 
was shaking to the thunders of war, and trembling at 
the sibilance of propaganda just as deadly, the author- 
ities of church and city unveiled a memorial bronze 
plaque to St. Paul, which carried the text of his death- 
less exaltation of love (I Corinthians 13). The plaque, 
a gift by Mrs. Lora Knight of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
follows by two years a similar plaque erected by the 
Greek government on Mars Hill in commemoration of 
St. Paul’s famous but futile address there. This, too, 
it is understood, carried the text of the apostle’s address. 
For the present the Corinthian plaque is affixed beside 
the entrance to a new church building which bears the 
apostle’s name; but it will eventually be erected on the 
city’s main thoroughfare as an emblem of the city and 
its spirit. A movement is being launched to erect sim- 
ilar plaques in other localities to commemorate St. Paul’s 
journeys throughout Greece. Who wants to give a 
plaque? 


In the View of Dr. E. I. Fenlon, instructor of philos- 
ophy in Brooklyn College, religion is in a sorry way, 
except possibly among the Catholics. Addressing 500 
men of the Holy Name Society of St. Sebastian’s Church, 
Queens, New York City, Dr. Fenlon assured them that 
“irreligion was extensive in England,” where ‘35,000,000 
of the 45,000,000 people of England practice no religion.” 
Irreligion is also “influential in France.” By some in- 
advertence Dr. Fenlon did not blame this condition 
on the Protestants, but on the “division among the 
Catholics in recent years which resulted in handing 
over the government to ‘people whose word and work 
was to drive religion out of the mind of the people.’ ” 
Dr. Fenlon’s animus may be judged not only by his com- 
ment that “France has the kind of government it de- 
serves,” but also by his faint approval of Germany be- 
cause “36 per cent of the people are Catholics,” and, 
“although they have been persecuted of late, still the 
showing is not so bad.” In America Dr. Fenlon un- 
covers a deplorable situation. “Protestantism in the 
United States was turning out to be a ‘social service 
institution,’ and, if the Catholics succeeded in rallying 
beside them on the side of the spiritual all the religious 
Protestants and Jews, the three groups still would not 
total more than 27 per cent of this country’s population.” 
The figures are interesting, even suggestive, and worthy 
of sober Protestant and Jewish consideration. But they 
would be more valuable and illuminating if Dr. Fenlon 
had only given us his definition of “the spiritual.” 


THE LUTHERAN 


Dear Us ane ae of Lutherans is the memory of that distinguished Home and Inner Missionary, 
. Passavant, who laid the foundation of the Protestant diaconate in America. 


IVS A SMALL WORLD 


THE LUTHERAN Traces the Trail of the American Diaconate Backward to 1836 
An Interview with the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz 


Tue folk-saying in our headline, “It’s a small world,” 
came forcibly to mind when we sought for THe Luv- 
THERAN’S readers to back-track the trail of the diaconate 
in America. We found ourselves literally on the other 
side of the world and in the year 1836. The country, 
or should one say the place, was that great island in 
the southern Pacific Ocean, Borneo. The spot was one 
which had been occupied by the Lutheran missionary 
and his household, a man by the name of Gottfried 
Huppertz. The Rhenish Missionary Society had opened 
a station in 1836, and in 1848 sufficient progress had 
been made to justify referring to the 
station as an autonomous missionary 
project. Pastor Huppertz was the Lu- 
theran in charge. He with Mrs. Hup- 
pertz and seven children lived in a 
settlement called Kalangan. A con- 
siderable number of converts had been 
made. Outstanding among them was a 
Chinese Christian, the sort of whom 
one reads. The country was Moham- 
medan so far as it had an established 
order. And perhaps instigated by some 
desire to annex the adjoining territory, 
the Mohammedan ruler incited an in- 
surrection against the white people and 
the native Christians who were mem- 
bers of the Dajak tribe. Pastor Hup- 
pertz was able to send a part of his 
family into the place of safety at the 
Dutch garrison in Banjermassing. He 
and his son were killed by spears at the 


Missionary Gottfried Huppertz who, ac- 
cording to Theodore Fliedner’s ‘‘Book of 
the Martyrs,” was slain with his son and 
Chinese houseman by head-hunting 
Dajaks in Bornéo. 


door of their dwelling house. The Chinese Christian was 
given the opportunity to save his life provided he would 
confess his religious faith by means of the formula, 
“There is no god but Allah, and Mohammed is His 
prophet.” Refusing to deny his Lord, he also was 
martyred. 

Word of the martyrdom of Pastor Huppertz was re- 
ceived in the home field of the mission in due time, and 
a younger brother entered the seminary at Barmen to 
prepare himself to continue the service. He, however, 
was unable to complete his studies and report at the 
station, his plans having been blocked 
by his death from pneumonia. A sister, 
Elizabeth, was also inspired by the 
services rendered by her brother to go 
to Kaiserswerth as a student in the 
motherhouse of Protestant deaconesses 
which Theodore Fliedner had estab- 
lished there. 

It is Fliedner, you will remember, to 
whom we give credit for the restora- 
tion of the New Testament diaconate. 
He had gone to Kaiserswerth in 1822, 
and the financial distress of his congre- 
gation induced him to undertake a 
collecting tour in Holland and England. 
“There he learned to know many in- 
stitutions of Christian charity which 
inspired him to undertake similar 
works of mercy. The condition of the 
criminals at the Dusseldorf Peniten- 
tiary first attracted his attention. He 
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made regular visits, and in 1826 founded the Rhenish 
Westphalian Prison Society, in 1833 the Asylum for 
Discharged Female Prisoners in the famous little garden 
house at Kaiserswerth, and on October 13, 1836, the 
first deaconess house.” It was to this diaconate that 
Elizabeth Huppertz went for training. 

Having completed preparation for the calling, she was 
invited by the emperor of Germany of that date to take 
charge of the Hospital Charité in Berlin. From that 
position she was called to nurse in the royal household. 
Thus she found opportunity to engage the interest and 
receive the patronage of the emperor’s queen, Elizabeth. 
On the twenty-fifth anniversary of her consecration 
Empress Elizabeth presented her with a Bible on the 
flyleaf of which she wrote a message of appreciation. 


Enter Dr. Passavant 

This story began in the South Seas and thence came 
to Kaiserswerth and Berlin in Central Europe. Now 
we shall start with an already famous personage in 
America, the Rev. Dr. William A. Passavant, who was 
born at Zelienople, Butler County, Pa., in 1821. He was 
graduated from the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg and called to a pastorate in Baltimore, 1842-44, and 
in Pittsburgh, 1844-1855. In 1848 he went to Europe, 
partly to obtain relief from the nervous effects of his 
manifold, arduous labors, 
and also to see what could 
be found in the way of 
charitable institutions, 
where the institutions of 
religion were of longer 
establishment. Among the 
incidents that occurred 
there is one of which he . 
has furnished the de- { 
scription. He was in Lon- 
don and a rainstorm over- «| 
took him while sight- , 
seeing. He took shelter in | 
a convenient building and 
discovered from the tablet 
upon its door that it was a ee 
Jewish orphanage. The 
tablet carried the sen- 
tence, “Within, the or- 
phans shall find compassion.” This incident was in his 
mind when he came to Kaiserswerth and met Theodore 
Fliedner, later to be accredited with the re-establish- 
ment of the Protestant diaconate. 

The Fliedner institution, started twelve years earlier, 
had already begun to reflect the tremendous vision of 
its founder in works of mercy. Not only was there the 
ministry to the unfortunate, but there was the training 
school for deaconesses who should take charge of insti- 
tutions where help was given those needing it. 

Here Dr. Passavant arranged with Director Fliedner 
that four of the sisters should come to America and 
take service in the hospital in Pittsburgh whose estab- 
lishment he had projected. 


Pastor Theodore Fliedner. 


In a little 
garden house he began charities which 
have extended round the world. 


” 


A Post-war Incident 
It has been said of Dr. Passavant that the arrival to 
his mind of a project was the signal for beginning its 


realization. Obviously his enterprises began in what 


can very accurately be called a small way. Passavant 


Hospital, having a noble 
record of almost a cen- 
tury’s compassionate 
Christian ministries, 
started in a house in Alle- 
gheny in 1848. At its be- 
ginning there were no 
patients—due, one as- 
sumes, to lack of demand 
for hospitalization in the 
day when concentration 
of disease was not in 
vogue as now. What 
brought the first patients | 
to the hospital was the ar- 4 
rival in Pittsburgh on a — 
river boat of soldiers re- 
turning from the Mexican 
War. A reception had 
been arranged for them at 
which Dr. Passavant was a guest. Following a char- 
acteristically Passavant impulse, he left the reception 
to visit the boat and found there men unable to leave 
their bunks because of illness, “ship fever.” These were 
taken to the newly opened Passavant Hospital to re- 
ceive care as the first patients. The only nurses were 
Dr. Passavant himself and his faithful co-worker, Asa 
Waters. The physical condition of the soldiers resulted 
in the two “nurses’”’ entrance into the honorable order, 
K. C. B., knight commanders of the bath. Each of these 
inexperienced hands took a dirty soldier and washed 
him from head to foot, gave him a clean bedrobe, and 
put him into a clean bed. One of the two beds had been 
donated by Passavant’s mother despite her protests that 
her son was undertaking this venture prematurely. 


Sister Elizabeth Huppertz nursed 
Union and Confederate soldiers at 
Washington, Fortress Monroe 
and Gettysburg. 


Passavant’s “Pesthouse” 

The next incident in the history of the hospital took 
the form of an uprising of its neighbors, who called the 
institution “Passavant’s pesthouse.” And not without 
a reason, since among those within its walls were some 
stricken with cholera. On one occasion, when a cholera 
patient was brought in, the chief male nurse fled the 
house in terror, leaving the sufferer struggling in the 
agonies of death. The hospital was stoned and Passa- 
vant received an ultimatum to leave. He of course 
dismissed all the patients who could move under their 
own power. Two, however, had to receive continued 
care. Without definitely knowing where they were 
going, they put these in a covered wagon, each on his 
narrow hospital bed. Dr. Passavant took the bridle of 
one of the horses and walked on ahead of this dismal 
caravan, hoping and praying as he went. He knew of 
a female seminary building in an area of Pittsburgh 
called Lacyville. Thither he led his “ambulance.” 
Arriving at the institution, he entered and located Dr. 
Lacy, the president of the academy (the students were 
home for summer vacation), and arranged with him to 
take an option on the building and to allow the ad- 
mission of his two patients. This first hospital building 
stood across the street from the main entrance to the 
present Passavant Hospital. It was to this Lacyville 
institution that Fliedner brought the four Kaiserswerth 
deaconesses. July 17, 1849, the hospital was dedicated 
and the sisters were installed in their new ministry. 

(Continued on page 24) 


Our God 


“Whom to Know Is Eternal Life” 


By'Dr. E. Z. Pence, President of the Synod of 
North Carolina 


[From the baccalaureate sermon to the graduates of Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Hickory, North Carolina.] 


Our Gop is a God of Mercy. Christ lived that He 
might heal the sick and bind up the broken. 

Billions for armament and machinery and so little 
in keeping with God’s mercy. Can it be possible that 
we are failing to supply the strength the world needs 
because we fail in our expressions of mercy? Can we 
hope to win men for Christ and make the world safe 
for Him while we fail to heal the sick in His Name? 
Will men hear us and count us strong when they cry 
for bread while stones are given instead? 

Second, he is a God of knowledge. Education is the 
need of millions in which countless numbers with our 
own names are listed. Where there is no knowledge, men 
perish. 

Third, God further shows the need of His people by 
the place He has given the Gospel. The primary source 
of help in all lands, under all conditions, at all times is 
the Gospel. From the preaching of the good news in 
Christ there comes the desire to do works of mercy. 

No trumpet will ever speak as the death of Christ 
speaks in evidence of our woes and sorrows to affect the 
sympathetic heart of God, and make Him sorry for us. 
Living He gave Himself for us; dying, He gave Himself 
for us; living again, He lives to intercede for us. 

Respect for Christ, of Whom the good news is, has 
inspired sacrifice and the necessary leadership for the 
founding of this college. From the Gospel, then, comes 
all the great forces which seek and save the human 
race in the cloudy and dark day. 

Do we understand even in this day of information the 
extent of the world’s needs? May I suggest to you 
there is little hope for genuine success until you know 
how weak men are and how they suffer? 

It may seem more desirable on the part of some to 
consider only the strongest in life and to adopt the 
doctrine that only the strong deserve to live. Our text 
leaves no room for the destruction of the weak. In 
addition to the responsibility which God has placed 
upon us because there are so many who need help, 
there is the responsibility resting upon those who are 
comparatively strong. 

This is a church college, and it is founded upon the 
principles against which hell cannot prevail. It is quite 
impossible to have spent four years here without having 
received that power which comes from association with 
men and women who fear God. God has emphasized 
the principle that the strong must help the weak, that 
those who possess education and privilege must share 
it with those who do not. 

The seriousness of God’s principle that those who are 
broken must be restored is brought to our attention 
with terrible emphasis by the eternal nature of His 
disposition to seek and to save. 

Before the foundation of the world was laid God 
determined to send His Son to lift up the fallen. Re- 
vealed in the life of the Son of God is a plan of giving 
life that there may be life. 
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Today the voices of men lack sincerity because there 
is poor appreciation of the eternal decree that God 
would save the lost. 

The lives of men should be built upon the principle, 
“Tf ye love me, ye will keep my commandments.” 

Great preachers have warned us of impending doom 
unless we come to realize the only cure for our ills in 
Christ. 

Those who have any message worth while have spoken 
with eternity as a background. 

There is a principle in God’s Kingdom which makes 
it impossible to receive for selfish ends. 

The world needs men and women today who will 
give themselves. There is need for the shedding of 
blood if the world is to become better. Forces which 
are destroying men will continue to do so until earnest 
souls give themselves for the healing of the world’s 
diseases, as did God’s Son. His is the only blood able 
to redeem, but there must be those who believe in Him 
and who hold out in the world of broken men and 
women for His truth. 

Today you are offered great opportunities. There are 
the fields of service, all of which are white unto the 
harvest. The challenge comes in Christ’s name to each 
of you. But it can be accepted with assurance of success 
in one way only, and that with the spirit of reaching 
those for whom Christ gave Himself—the weak, the 
broken, the weary, the lost. If you dedicate your life 
on any other basis, sooner or later it will become hol- 
low, empty, selfish. There will seem to be little use to 
live. 

May God show us the fundamental importance of 
giving ourselves in service for those for whom He sent 
His Son. 


LET’S USE OUR HEADS 
A. J. Traver Said to the Maryland Synod 


“Lone ago intelligent students of American policy 
looked forward to the day when clever propagandists 
would be openly urging American participation in the 
European war. They made the most of Lindberg’s pre-. 
mature declaration with regard to Germany’s air-might. 
They did all possible to smear his motives and character 
when he warned as to the implications of Canadian 
entry into the war. Today his voice is raised almost 
alone in calm assurance to call us back from the hys- 
teria and fear that are being fomented in America. The 
day, long foreseen, is here. A bishop of the Methodist 
Church has already made his declaration of war. Other 
church leaders may be expected to follow. It seems to 
me to be the duty of every lover of peace to speak and 
act for peace. Defensive armaments, surely, but not 
hastily secured at double the necessary cost. And let 
the assurance remain before all the world that America 
will not make war except in defense of her boundaries. 
War never has settled any question that could not have 
been better settled in some other way. War never will 
settle any problem that will not arise again in more 
deadly form to menace the peace of later generations. 
Let our peace be militant, positive and potent. The 
peace of Christ has no place in it for aggressive war. 
God keep us in the unshaken faith that no American 
youth will again be an unwilling sacrifice before the 
shrine of Mars.” 
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Rinkhiff Lifts the Lid 


THE LUTHERAN’S Staff Contributor Discusses Rotation in Representation Which in 
Simplified Language Means—How Often a Delegate 


OnE question of procedure in the affairs of the United 
Lutheran Church seems about ripe for open discussion, 
church-wide in scope. The question has been debated 
already, in many places and on numerous occasions, 
but usually somewhat privately rather than publicly. 
One of the circumstances of many such discussions has 
been a reluctance either to join issues openly or to 
champion one of two or more positions against all 
comers. 

That question seems to me to admit of boiling down 
to just about this: Is it to the best interests of the 
Church as a whole to have each convention of the 
United Lutheran Church made up of individuals who 
were not members of the last preceding convention? 

In recent years there have been suggestions here and 
there all alike in one respect. All were aimed to do one 
thing—to prevent anyone who attends a convention of 
the church as a delegate from being returned as a dele- 
gate for the following biennium. 

Such a matter is too important to be confined to 
piecemeal discussions. Certainly we will do much better 
to bring the whole matter fairly into the open. 


The Question of Rotation 


Would the best interests of the whole Church be 
served if a fixed rule were adopted that none who had 
served as delegate to the United Lutheran Church 
could be returned in the same capacity for the next 
biennium? Such a rule would serve one purpose—it 
would enforce “rotation.” 

Is rotation always desirable? There is a difference 
between rotation, in individual cases, permissible, pos- 
sible and feasible if desirable, and rotation inescapably 
mandatory. In the first case, there is a wide freedom 
of choice in all circumstances, while in the second case 
that freedom is definitely limited. Still, it is always 
possible that there can be beneficial limitations to free- 
dom of choice. We can have too much freedom of 
choice, and also, we can have too little. At what point 
is there neither too much nor too little? Is it possible 
to determine that point for everybody, under all cir- 
cumstances? 

In view of these questions we may well deliberate the 
point as to whether rotation of United Lutheran Church 
delegates is desirable as a fixed rule. It ought to be 
clear at least that we can go to harmful extremes in 
the matter. And it may well be taken for granted that 
none wishes to do so. 

The history of the United Lutheran Church has, [ 
think, justified the conclusion that there is no intention 
of conferring long-sustained continuity in office upon 
anyone, except by the recurrent free choice of those 
authorized to select and elect in behalf of the Church. 
And definite limitations have been provided for the 
exercise of that freedom of choice, particularly in the 
matter of membership upon boards of the Church. But 
included in that limitation is permission for one con- 
secutive re-election to board membership. 


To say that one may have an unbroken period of 
service upon a church board for twelve years and no 
longer is hardly a definite precedent for assuming that 
none should serve as a delegate to the United Lutheran 
Church for two successive bienniums. 

One point that should not be lost sight of is this: 
Rotation in itself is a matter that should be subject to 
limitations. However much it may be desirable to a 
degree, rotation is not the universal panacea some may 
imagine it to be. That point is illustrated in an experi- 
ence of a man associated with the early career of George 
Washington. He was a Virginian, and his name was 
Christopher Gist. An explorer, and an acute observer, 
he was once in the Ohio Valley helping to prepare for 
the westward expansion of colonial Virginia. There he 
met an Indian tribe, and observed an extreme applica- 
tion of rotation. The savages had a big annual feast 
during Gist’s visit. The feast signalized the dissolution 
of all marriages within the tribe. Then each woman of 
the tribe picked out for herself a new husband for the 
ensuing year. In that tribe the emphasis upon rotation 
was over-strong. 

Certainly none may be suspected of wishing for such 
an over-emphasis upon anything in the affairs of the 
United Lutheran Church. No matter what benefits one 
may claim from rotation up to a certain point, we all 
agree that justly there should be limits to the applica- 
tion of rotation. 

Results of Rotation 


Just what is rotation expected to achieve? Is serving 
as delegate to the United Lutheran Church a piquant 
experience in vacationing to which as many as possible 
are entitled in turn? My own limited experience in the 
matter points toward disillusionment of any who may 
imagine it to be so. After a week or more of tense hard 
work, the delegate comes home, with a mileage check 
from the United Lutheran Church, a check for per diem 
expenses from his synod, to make up from his own 
pocket the difference between those checks and his total 
expenses. He has seen but few of the sights of the city 
he visited, and his sole compensation lies in the satis- 
faction of having sincerely tried to do his best for his 
Church. Thinking things over, he may discover how he 
could have served even better. In that case, he may be 
eminently qualified as a delegate for the next biennium, 
but he probably would choose, if he were guided solely 
by his own ideas of a vacation, to devote the time to 
something considerably more relaxing. 

Or, it is possible that some delegates have come home 
somewhat hazy about the convention they attended and 
more conscious of the time they devoted to matters not 
strictly convention business. In such cases, of course, 
rotation would be a good thing—at least once. 


Friendly Delegates versus Strangers 


Can it be expected that such a mechanism as a fixed 
rule of rotation would filter the best qualified from the 
poorly qualified? Just what do the people in the pews 
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wish in the matter of the personnel of United Lutheran 
Church conventions? They, after all, are paying about 
99 per cent of the bill, and they have even more im- 
portant interests at stake. What conclusion would they 
reach if they were led to suspect that a convention of 
the United Lutheran Church is a gathering in which 
inexperience in the proceedings is more desirable than 
experience? 

Nobody could defend such a concept of a convention, 
of course. Everybody will concede, I think, that a con- 
vention made up in considerable part of delegates who 
are friends through contacts in previous years, should 
be better for all concerned than a convention of dele- 
gates who are for the most part total strangers. At the 
same time, I am just as sure that everyone will concede 
that each convention should be a first convention for a 
considerable portion of the delegates in attendance—at 
least a capable and promising minority. In that minority 
can be a forecast of the quality of future conventions. 
That minority should not be discouraged by the knowl- 
edge that the Church is bound to discard them and their 
talents in that capacity for at least a period of years, 
even though they may do their best in that particular 
convention. 

It seems to me that we may well be careful in any 
effort to popularize the idea of rotation. We may well 
have it to a. degree, but we may also make it too popular. 
Some time back I served on a synodical committee that 
had as its assignment finding ways and means for curb- 
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ing the over-popularity of rotation. We dealt with the 
problem of the pastor who was a robust and active per- 
son, whose talents were mature and whose record was 
good—but whose ‘hair was:gray, and who was therefore 
no longer wanted by many congregations. Why were 
several such men seeking calls they did not receive? 


Experience Underestimated 


Merely because the congregations they had been 
serving felt the time had come for a rotation in pastors. 
The congregations placed too low an estimate upon ex- 
perience. Evidently, we already have some quarters in 
the church where rotation has been over-popularized. 

We need both rotation in a degree and continuity in 
a degree, in making selections for service in various 
capacities in the church—and delegates to the United 
Lutheran Church seem definitely to belong in that cate- 
gory. But we can hardly have both by fixed rule. We 
can very likely come much nearer to having them both 
through the exercise of individual good judgment. We 
can thoughtfully select the best individuals, one by one, 
for delegates. 

And our synods can do that, of course. We are by no 
means ready to admit that our synods are so lacking 
in integrity that a mechanism must be substituted for 
the free course of sound personal judgment in such a 
matter as the choice of United Lutheran Church 
delegates. 


Canada’s Luther Leaguers 


Young People Addressed* at Convention in 


NEVER in the history of our Christian civilization has 
there come a greater challenge than that which faces 
the youth of today. In the past twenty-five years we 
have seen Communism—that foul blot upon our civ- 
ilization—raise its ugly head. Anti-religious, anti-Chris- 
tian, anti-God, it seeks to destroy all that Christian civ- 
ilization in two thousand years has slowly, laboriously, 
with infinite patience and persistence tried to make 
secure. Out of Communism has grown those kindred 
isms—Fascism and National Socialism—that today are 
hammering at our democratic institutions, at our faith, 
at our whole ideology of living, in a desperate attempt 
to wipe them out of existence. Insidiously, by propa- 
ganda, they seek to capture our mental outlook, to un- 
dermine our faith. Openly by force of arms they strive 
to overthrow, enslave and force upon us their hateful 
and godless philosophy. 

How have such forces of evil gained such dreadful 
impetus? How in a country like Germany, overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant, overwhelmingly Lutheran, supposedly 
Christian, has it been possible for National Socialism to 
obtain such a tremendous hold that it has become the 
spearhead of the attack upon our civilization? Again and 
again we have been told that National Socialism cap- 
tured the youth of that country. Youth training, youth 
education, steady and persistent drilling, drilling, drill- 


* Tue Lurneran is indebted to Pastor Douglas Conrad, news letter 
representative in the Nova Scotia Synod, for receipt of this article. 


Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, by Mr. Cecil Whyte 


ing, into the mind of youth those ideas and principles 
which National Socialism wished to promulgate. Had 
the mind of youth been thoroughly trained in Christian 
principles, Christian doctrines, Christian ideals, would 
this new ideology ever have taken root? Communism, 
Fascism, National Socialism, a horrible mental disease, 
a contagious mental. disease that attacks the minds of 
those who have little or no religious training—yes— 
even the minds of Christians who consider their re- 
ligion a matter of secondary importance. 


Organized for Challenge 


How is the youth of today to meet this challenge? 
It is organizations such as you have started that provide 
you with the means to meet and overcome the problems 
that confront you. 

In your Sunday school, in your early church training, 
you have been given the fundamental truths and teach- 
ings of the Christian religion. Now in this organization 
you are going to strive to translate those truths and 
teachings into terms of everyday living. Your under- 
lying purpose, then, is to build lives—Christian lives— 
and the tools with which you are to work are outlined 
in your constitution as Education, Fellowship and 
Inspiration. 

By Education you mean that you are not going to rest 
content with your present knowledge of Christian prin- 
ciples. You are going to continue in the study of God’s 
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Word. You are going to study the social, economic and 
educational problems of your community and endeavor 
to solve them by the Light of that Word. 

By Fellowship you mean that you are going to work 
together in mutual assistance and co-operation; that 
individual desires and advantages are going to be sub- 
ordinated to the common good; that in holding the 
same ideals, in working for the same purpose, you will 
be essentially one, and will rejoice in the comradeship 
that will be yours. 

By Inspiration you mean that you will ever seek by 
spiritual communion with God that Inner Light that 
will guide you toward the fulfilling of your high purpose. 

By these means you try to put into actual daily prac- 
tice the principles of Christian living. What kind of 
life should result from the application of those prin- 
ciples? First, it would be a decent life, a life that would 
avoid sordidness and meanness. Next, it would be a 
useful life, a life that would take advantage of the time 
and opportunities accorded to it to accomplish some- 
thing of lasting benefit to itself and others. Next it 
would be a life that would be kindly, neighborly, and 
just to all with whom it came in contact, be they rich 
or poor, black or white, Christian or non-Christian. 
Next it would be a happy life. Happy, because being 
decent, it would have no vain regrets. Happy, because 
being kindly, neighborly and just it would rejoice in a 
host of friends. And finally it would be a happy life 
because it would be a fearless life. 


One’s Own House in Order 

But, you say, how will all this help youth to meet the 
challenge of the dark forces that threaten our civiliza- 
tion? Would you overcome these forces? Would you 
drive them back, back into the dark realm from which 
they came? Then you must conquer first those evil 
forces that exist within yourselves. Strong with that 
conquest of self, you must stand forth, a living example 
of the Christian life, prepared to support the right and 
do battle against wrong; knights of the Christian faith, 
champions of its ideals of love and liberty and truth. 

What better way to combat the spirit of gross ma- 
terialism that permeates the world than by instituting 
a campaign of intensive training in Christian principles 
and ideals for the children and youth of today, who in 
turn will pass on those principles in ever widening 
circles to the children and youth of tomorrow? Therein 
lies your remedy; therein your task. There is one of 
the ways in which you may meet the challenge. 

What other responsibility have you? As an organiza- 
tion you must remember that you are a subsidiary of 
the Church. It was the Church that gave you your first 
education in Christianity. It was as a member of. the 
congregation that you first experienced Christian fel- 
lowship. It was through the Church that you received 
the inspiration to form this organization. Therefore you 
owe the Church and its program your unswerving loy- 
alty. You can demonstrate that loyalty by your willing- 
ness to serve in the Sunday school, the kindergarten in 
your campaign of youth training; by the promotion of 
fellowship among your congregation; by your whole- 
hearted support of the whole program of the whole 
Church, not just the church in your community but the 
Church in the world. Unaided and alone you have but 
little chance to repel the attacks of atheism and ma- 
terialism, but working through and with the Church 
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and its organization throughout the world you will assist 
in building a defense that will be invincible. 


Why? 

The other day, when neutral Belgium and Holland 
were invaded by the Nazi forces, a young man said to 
me: “This almost makes me lose my faith in God. Why 
does He allow those innocent, peaceful people to suffer? 
Why doesn’t He stop this dreadful slaughter and punish 
those who are responsible for it?” As well ask, why 
doesn’t God stop the hatred that wells up in your heart 
and mine at some real or fancied wrong? As well ask 
why doesn’t He stop the selfishness and greed in you 
and me that moves us to take advantage of our fellow- 
men? As well ask why God does not wipe out the 
spirit of intolerance in you and me that leads us to 
ignore the needs and rights of our weaker and less 
fortunate brothers? And what has caused this war but 
those same evils of hatred, intolerance, selfishness and 
greed manifesting through countless individuals like you 
and me until they have dominated an entire nation. 
Ours is the fault that we have allowed such evils to 
gain such terrible impetus, and ours is the task to con- 
quer and overthrow them. What promise have we of 
ultimate victory? 

Nearly two thousand years ago God allowed the Per- 
fect One, the Innocent One, the Utterly Blameless One 
to be unjustly accused, condemned and put to death. 
The evil forces of the world had vanquished righteous- 
ness. Gloom and despair assailed the hearts of men. 
But look—the Blameless One is rising from the grave, 
and Righteousness has conquered even Death. Evil is 
beaten back even in the moment of apparent victory. 

What lesson can we take from this divine drama? 
Simply this—that the forces of good will ever rise vic- 
torious over evil. 

Then secure in the knowledge that we are right, with 
confidence in the God-given promise that right will pre- 
vail, let us meet the onslaught of the enemy. And this 
is the challenge that faces all of us. 

We are at war. We are fighting to preserve our 
democracy, our Christian civilization from the dark 
forces of paganism and atheism. We are sending our 
soldiers to fight and die for the preservation of this 
religion and this church of ours. 

Can we who remain behind do less than live this 
religion for which others fight and die? Dare we run 
the risk of letting these fighters of ours return, flushed 
with victory from a distant front, to find that these same 
dark forces of paganism and gross materialism have, in 
their absence, destroyed the very thing for which they 
fought? No. Let us accept the challenge. Let us mar- 
shall our forces and let us make our Christian religion 
such a living, vital force in our lives and in our nation, 
that its great Light will shine forth and obliterate the 
darkness of hatred and war and banish them forever 
from this earth. 


TuREE million people armed in the holy cause of lib- 
erty, and in such a country as that which we possess, 
are invincible by any force which our enemy can send 
against us. Besides, we shall not fight our battles alone. 
There is a just God Who presides over the destinies of 
nations, and Who will raise up friends to fight our battles 
for us—War Is Actually Begun. Patrick Henry. 
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The Bread That Perishes! 


Many people, without much thinking, believe that if 
they have meat, bread, potatoes and apple pie, they 
have enough! They believe that if they have a warm 
house, comfortable and up-to-date clothing, they are 
well provided for. In fact, they do have much for which 
they ought to be thankful. These people say—and there 
is much reason to it—that these things, like bread, con- 
stitute the staff of life. This means that they are not 
conscious of any unsatisfied desires. 


You and I know people who have had all these things 
and yet are the most miserable of men. They have 
labored for their daily bread and found that in securing 
it they were not happy. They had earned money, had 
saved money and yet, possessing it, were not happy. 
They had tried spending money, and yet were not sat- 
isfied. Life became for them as empty as a vacuum and 
as desolate as the desert. That in which they trusted 
and on which they leaned was not able to give them 
support. 


Bread is truly the staff of life. The Bible is right in 
this contention. But it is only half of the truth. The 
other half is found in the Bible too! Jesus reminded 
the Devil that man does not live by bread alone. A 
man’s life does not consist in the abundance of the things 
he possesses. For man may gain the whole world, the 
oil fields of Rumania, the rich farm lands of Russia, the 
islands of the Seven Seas, and even the teeming Low 
Countries, and yet lose his own soul! For the posses- 
sion of the things of this world does not really count 
unless a man is rich unto God. 


It is true—every psychologist, every psychiatrist and 
every philosopher will admit it—that there are things 
more important than daily bread. Without it—it is true 
—we may starve; but we can starve bravely. With it. 
we shall not starve; but there is a more fearful death 
than starvation! There are men and women in this 
world who possess many things, the things that it takes 
to buy their daily bread, and yet are poor in the spirit. 
That is the most pernicious kind of starvation that you 
or I dare imagine. On the other hand, the Apostle Paul 
was nearer the truth when he declared himself poor, 
yet making many rich, as having nothing and yet pos- 
sessing all things. 


There is a real, genuine joy in eating the crisp brown 
loaf of bread and in enjoying all things that God gives 
us. That enjoyment comes about because we acknowl- 
edge Him to be the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. That is possible because we know that we are His 
children through Jesus Christ our Lord. We are thank- 
ful to Him, even in dire days, because we know that 
He is with us. We know, too, that in the hard lessons 
of dire days, He draws us to Him and feeds us on the 
Living Bread, even Jesus Christ our Lord. Confident 
that He will not leave nor forsake us and that He has 
for our temptations provided the way of escape, we have 
both courage and confidence. 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible.................. 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture ssenlenren 
bres cs of devotional value quoted from contributions... Col 

During the month of July they will be contributed by Pastor Benjamin 
Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Saad. Re, 


Then she arose with her daughters in law, that she 
might return from the country of Moab: for she had 
heard in the country of Moab how that the Lord had 
visited his people in giving them bread. Ruth 1:6 

“Loaf of bread, so crisp and good, 
Gift of God, my daily food, 


What a story you do bear 
Of our Father’s loving care.” 


* * * 


I have been young, and now am old; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 


bread. Psalm 37; 25 


“Back of the loaf is the sunny flour, 
And back of the flour the mill, 

And back of the mill is the wheat and the shower 
And the sun and the Father’s will.” 


% * x 
He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed; for he 
giveth of his bread to the poor. Proverbs 22:9 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find 
it after many days.” 
* * * 


Give us this day our daily bread. 
St. Matthew 6: 11 


“So, for tomorrow and its needs, I do not pray: 
But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
Just for today.” 


* * * 


And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, he 
took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. 
And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and 
he vanished out of their sight. St. Luke 24: 30, 31 


“The new Acquaintance soon became a Guest, 
And, made so welcome at their simple feast, 

He blessed the bread, but vanished at the word, 
And left them both exclaiming, "T'was the Lord!’ 
‘Did not our hearts feel all He deigned to say? 
Did they not burn within us by the way?” 


* * * 


For the bread of God is he which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world. Then said they 
unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. And 
Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger. St. John 6: 33-35a 


“Break Thou the Bread of Life, 
Dear Lord, to me; 

As Thou didst break the loaves, 
Beside the sea. 

Bless Thou the truth, dear Lord, 
To me—to me— 

As Thou didst bless the bread 

By Galilee.” 


* % * ‘ 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread? and your labour for that which satisfieth not? 
Isaiah 22: 2a 


“But rather seek ye the kingdom of God; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 


_ ieee 
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bined rerun fions 


The search for bread, for better bread, has made man 
a wanderer on the face of the earth. When he wrote 
the story of bread, he became a philosopher too! Every 
step in the process, from the planting of the grain, the 
milling of the wheat, to the cutting of the brown, crisp 
loaf, has indicated the purposes of God and the intel- 
ligence of man. The fine art of bread-making shows 
man engaged in creative work. 


A loaf of bread is a symbol of God’s care and His 
loving will. Every step in the making of bread has been 
possible because God wills it so. God wills also the 
wide distribution of His gifts. The Psalmist is confident 
that those who trust in God shall not want. It was a 
conviction gained from a long and varied experience. 


In times like these, we are asked to send bread to 
many places and to many peoples. It means sharing our 
bounty with those less fortunate. If we do it, God will 
add His blessing. The desire to receive God’s blessing 
is never an act of selfishness! It simply means that we 
are consciously working together with God. 


Our catechism paints a little word picture, showing 
us all that is implied in the prayer for our daily bread. 
It is the picture of food and clothing, kind friends and 
loving hearts, sunshine, rain and clear skies, books, care 
and protection. It is a picture that fills our hearts with 
thanksgiving. It makes us conscious, too, that if we 
trust God, our wants shall be supplied by His grace. 


When we bow our heads and hearts to God at the 
table we follow the example of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In this act, we are aware of the sacramental character 
of all life—it is God’s gift to us. The bread we break 
is a symbol of God’s love, care and protection which He 
grants freely to all men. As Christians, we are reminded 
that in this act Christ is both Guest and Host at every 
meal, our Companion and Guide in every journey, our 
Guardian and Stay through life. 


Jesus Christ is the Bread of Life. He satisfies the soul 
of man just as the crisp, brown loaf strengthens his body. 
Today, as perhaps never before, we are conscious that 
we cannot, we dare not, try to live by bread alone. 
Into this hungry world, comes Jesus Christ offering 
Bread for man’s hungry soul. 


The material things of life assume such importance 
that we continually strive for them and yet are never 
satisfied, even by the abundance of them. Our failure 
to find satisfaction is due to the fact that we have not 
made God the goal of our labor and our ceaseless striv- 
ing. If we would seek God’s Kingdom with half the zeal 
that we seek the kingdoms of this world, life would 
blossom forth in God’s eternal beauty and its fruit would 
be genuine and lasting. 
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Our Daily Bread 


GivE us, O heavenly Father, a constant sense of de- 
pendence upon Thee. Help us, that we may ever see 
all that we have as the gift of Thy hand; and make us 
grateful. Help us, that the possession of this world’s 
goods may not puff us up or make us proud, and that 
the lack of them may not make us downcast. Help us 
to use even our daily bread in Thy service and to Thy 
praise; through Jesus Christ, our Lord—Helps on the 
Road, by Charles M. Jacobs. 


Our people are hungry for a Gospel which they do 
not always get. They exalt daily bread above the Bread 
of Life and share neither as they should with a hungry 
world.—The President’s Report, by E. P. Pfatteicher. 

7 * * 

Man needs Jesus Christ as a necessity and not as a 
luxury. You may be pleased to have flowers, but you 
must have bread. Jesus is not a phenomenon; He is 
bread. Christ is not a curiosity; He is water. As surely 
as we cannot live without bread we cannot live truly 
without Christ; if we know not Christ we are not living, 
our movement is a mechanical flutter, our pulse is but 
the stirring of an animal life-—The Anthology of Jesus, 
by Joseph Parker. 

THE Bread of Life is no more a gift from God than is 
the material bread upon which we nourish our bodies 
day by day. “Every good and every perfect gift is from 
above.” Our Father in heaven is not a merchant that 
sells; He is a King that gives. Every blessing must come 
from His loving hand. Apart from Him, the wisest of us 
could no more create a loaf of ordinary bread than we 
could create a universe. All food comes from the earth, 
and the “earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” 
He must send the sunshine and the rain in order for 
the earth to “give seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater.” Should God cease to give, every vestige of life 
would vanish from our world. We are just as dependent 
upon Him, therefore, for our daily bread as for the gift 
of the Holy Spirit—Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, by 
Clovis G. Chappell. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
A Prayer 


O Gop, Whose Son, our Master, gave Himself unto 
Thee in all things, and for Thee unto all men, in order 
to reveal Thy will and love: Grant us grace and strength 
to live unto Thee and, following His blessed example, 
to love and serve others. Give us His vision that we 
may see life with sympathetic appreciation of its strug- 
gles and failures, its sin and needs. Give us His heart 
of love that we may not hesitate to work for the com- 
mon good of our fellowmen. Give us the blessed power 
of His Word, that we may speak with conviction and 
assurance, with healing comfort and love, to those whom 
we meet in the crowded ways of life, in home and shop, 
in school and church, and to those sitting in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. Give us His sympathy and 
comradeship that we may place ourselves beneath the 
burdens of others and sharing with them the strength 
which alone cometh from Thee, may we together with 
them endure and not lose heart. Amen: 


THE LUTHERAN 


YE CA Whasic 


By Yost BrRanopt, Pittsford, New York 


THE music in our Church is a heritage of two thou- 
sand years, yes, of even more, as we trace it back in the 
church of antiquity to the days when Moses victoriously 
led the children of Israel through the parted waters of 
the Red Sea, and to the days when the famous harpist 
of Israel first sang the immortal words of “The Shep- 
herd’s Psalm,” still so precious to every true worshiper. 

Congregational participation in the service was 
virtually put under the ban when the Council of 
Laodicea, some time between 343 and 381, decreed: 
“Besides the appointed singers, who mount the ambo 
(large pulpit) and sing from the book, others shall not 
sing in the church.” This remains to this day the atti- 
tude of the Roman Catholic Church, which by the very 
spirit of the liturgy and the development of musical 
practice has, with now and then an exception, reduced 
the congregation to silence. By employing the Latin 
language in all parts of the eucharistic service, and per- 
mitting hymns in the vernacular only in the Vesper 
Service, it has continued unfavorable to popular 
hymnody. To Luther congregational singing both sym- 
bolized and realized the principle of direct access of 
the believer to the Father, and thereby exemplified the 
whole spirit of the worship of the church. Thus restraint 
of self-expression was removed and an outburst of song 
followed in the wake of the Reformation. This singing 
was in the language of the people; not that Luther 
despised the use of Latin. On the contrary, he declared 
that he was willing that the people should sing not only 
in Latin and German, but also in Hebrew and Greek. 
if they were able. He himself turned hymn writer. 
Speaking of Luther’s lyrics, Dickinson says: “No other 
poems of their class by any single man have exercised 
so great an influence and received so great admiration.” 
The musical world is richer for the chorale, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” which the poet Heine called “The 
Marseillaise of the Reformation,” and which Frederick 
the Great called “God Almighty’s Grenadier March.” 


The Pipe Organ 

Dating back possibly to two hundred years before 
Christ, the organ is one of the most ancient of wind 
instruments. Pan’s Pipes, a series of reeds or tubes 
bound together and blown like a set of whistles by the 
mouth of the player, is-the earliest possible prototype. 
To a barber of Alexandria, Ctesibius by name, who 
lived about 284 to 246 B. C., belongs the distinction of 
inventing the organ. This organ was called the 
hydraulus, because water pumped into tanks furnished 
the air which caused the pipes, attached to the top of 
an inverted hollow base, to produce their sound. Per- 
forated metal sliders under the pipes were pulled back 
and forth by the player. There was no keyboard until a 
much later date, and comparatively few pipes. This 
machine caused great admiration and was consecrated 
in the temple of Venus. 


[In St. Paul’s Church, Pittsford, N. Y., the Rev. Yost Brandt pastor; 
Mrs. Charlotte Steve Snyder has been the organist for forty years. As 
an expression of their appreciation of her inspiring contribution to their 
worship during four decades, St. Paul’s congregation made Suriday, June 
16, a festis=l~ occasion. The following is taken from Pastor Brandt’s 
discourse. Epb.] 


The first organ in Germany was a gift to Charles the 
Great, about A. D. 811. By A. D. 944 there were organs 
in the cities of Erfurt, Magdeburg and Halberstadt. In- 
stead of keys there were levers, sometimes a yard long. 
These levers had to be pressed by sheer brute strength. 
Says one writer: “We can imagine the organists, all 
picked men for their physique, darting madly to and 
fro at the keyboard, attacking a key with all the force 
of their bodies gathered together into their thickly 
gloved hands, while a toiling, moiling crowd of blowers 
behind treaded away for dear life to keep the wind- 
chest full, amid the frightful din of heaving timber 
mechanism creaking and groaning like a fourdecker in 
a heavy sea.” No wonder the organ player was called 
“orgel schlaeger” (organ pounder). 


Real Manpower 


The Halberstadt organ of 1361 had three keyboards 
and twenty bellows blown by ten men, but had only 
twenty-two keys. In the fifteenth century came the 
short keys and pedals. By 1712 the swell-box came 
into use. In 1832 pneumatic action was introduced, and 
in 1851 came the electrified action. 

Foremost among the giants of the organ is the com- 
poser-organist, Johann Sebastian Bach, whose fame as an 
organist spread throughout Germany, and who in his 
magnificent organ works attained a superiority over all 
other composers who either preceded or succeeded him. 

To the organist is consigned a post of no little im- 
portance in the services of the church. It requires talent, 
skill, consecration to fill this office; and of these the 
requirement of consecration, is in a way, of extreme im- 
portance. Since all music in the services is to serve to 
bring the believer and his Maker into closer soul com- 
munion, to make for direct access to the heavenly 
Father, it requires a believing heart and a devout soul 
on the part of that person who selects, rehearses, and 
presents the music. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


By John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. 


O eT us cherish well-remembered days 

When yellow sunsets like a vision gleamed 

In golden skies, and groves and meadows seemed 
Apparelled in a soft, celestial haze, 

When bright above the slowly darkening ways 
At eventide the stars like beacons beamed, 

And. all we hoped.and_all.our childhood dreamed 
Of goodness shone in those long-distant days. 
Too soon, as Wordsworth said, the vision fades; 
Too soon the man perceives it die away 

Till common greyness silvers all the sky 

And starless night descends with ebon shades. 
O let those recollections light the day 

For.us, and let that vision never die. 
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Church Facts and Figures 


The United States Census of Religious Groups Has Information and Suggestions 


By A. W. von Struve, United States Census Bureau 


To perForM their spiritual duties competently church- 
men of all denominations must be practical. They must 
know how to interpret available facts and figures clearly 
and how to use them in promoting the welfare of their 
church and its membership. 

These facts and figures must be completely free from 
bias of any sort. They must have been. gathered and 
compiled by an agency whose only interest was to do 
a careful and thorough job of fact-finding and compiling. 
In collecting the data, the agency should have the au- 
thority of the law so that the answers to its questions 
would be complete and accurate. The agency should 
also have a third important quality. Its coverage must 
be complete. Every source must be searched out and 
explored for facts. A sampling process is not sufficient. 

There is only one agency in the United States that 
combines all of those elements. It is the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Independent of all other gov- 
ernmental bureaus and of administrative policies, the 
United States Census Bureau gathers statistics from 
every individual, farm, home, business and factory in 
the country, arranges them in neat rows, totals them, 
rechecks them for possible errors, and then publishes 
them in simple tables, readily understood by the aver- 
age citizen. Only the barest factual text is published 
when text is considered essential to a proper evaluation 
of the statistics. 

Forms of Counting 

Periodic census-takings were authorized by the first 
article of the Constitution. The first census was taken 
in 1790. It was a mere count of individuals. The most 
recent—the sixteenth general census in the nation’s his- 
tory—was conducted in 1940 and covered eight major 
activities—population, farms, dwellings, stores, factories, 
mines, quarries, oil wells and irrigation and drainage 
projects. Some of these censuses are conducted more 
frequently than every ten years. The Census of Manu- 
facturers, for instance, is conducted every other year, 
and farms are enumerated every fifth year. Besides 
conducting censuses on major national activities, the 
Census Bureau takes numerous minor censuses reg- 
ularly. Some are taken as frequently as twice a month. 
The Census of Religious Bodies is an important census 
conducted every tenth year, falling on years ending in 
“6”—1906, 1916, 1926 and 1936. 

Many pastors are aware of the value and far-reaching 
usefulness of census statistics in studying problems that 
face their churches. These statistics provide basic fig- 
ures by which to measure many important angles of 
church activities and interests. 

Every minister wants his church to grow. To grow, 
the church must attract new members. Is a particular 
church growing at the rate it should be growing? Is its 
growth keeping pace with the growth of the community? 
Clergymen are posted on the size of their congregations. 
They also have a fairly accurate knowledge of the 
strength of other denominations in the neighborhood. 
By comparing the figures on their congregation and the 


congregation of other churches with the population fig- 
ures reported for the county or city (or part of county 
or part of city) in the Census of Population, clergymen 
obtain a valuable insight on their congregation in rela- 
tion to the community. 

By comparing the latest Census of Population figures 
for the district with those reported in previous censuses, 
the clergyman can unearth substantial information on 
the growth of the community, and his own parish records 
and memory will tell him if the church membership is 
advancing with the community or lagging behind. 


Class Analyses 


Some Census of Population returns are published not 
only by minor civil divisions and townships of popula- 
tion under 1,000, but, in case of large cities, by census 
tracts. These census tracts include population ranging 
from several hundred to several thousand. Figures re- 
ported for tracts are on sex, color and native and for- 
eign-born groups (also broken down by sex), ages, 
marital status, citizenship, school attendance and, for 
the 1940 report, highest school year achieved instead 
of illiteracy. 

The rector or pastor of a parish located in the heart 
of a big city is able to obtain the same detailed infor- 
mation on his neighborhood as the clergyman whose 
rural church covers a whole county. If the boundaries 
of his parish cover two or more tracts, a little pre- 
liminary calculation coupled with a close study of his 
parish records will provide him with the working data 
he needs. 

The people are reported in census tracts by age groups 
of five-year intervals. How many people under twenty 
years of age are there in the census tract or tracts from 
which a certain church draws its membership? The 
Census of Population tables will show the number under 
five years (with a special compilation of those under 
one year), the number of persons between five and nine 
years, the number between ten and fourteen and those 
between fifteen and nineteen. By simple addition the 
number of individuals under twenty living in the dis- 
trict or districts under study can be quickly compiled. 
The number of persons for any five-year age interval is 
listed up to seventy-five years. Simple long division will 
supply the ratio of any age group to the whole. 

Other tables provide figures on the number of males 
and females, native or foreign born, white or colored 
in the tract. Does the pastor want to know how many 
males in the community over fifteen years are married? 
The report supplies him with this information. It will 
also list under separate headings the number of men 
and the number of women fifteen years old or over who 
are single, widowed or divorced. 

The pastor, by examining the records of church or- 
ganizations, and by closely observing the congregation 
at services and Sunday school scholars, can discover. if 
his church claims its share of the young people of the 
community. (Continued on page 30) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Amonc the incidents recently reported from Scotland 
is one in which a dominie figures. (A dominie, we 
explain, is a clergyman who by choice and training pre- 
sides over the kirk and not the parish.) The one of 
whom we read exhibited courage, preparedness, and 
effectiveness by pouring sand on the fuse of a bomb and 
thus making a dud of it. We have tried to imagine our- 
selves in a similar situation—not very successfully we 
must admit. To advance upon a lighted bomb with no 
better weapon than a bucketful of sand seems to us the 
sort of feat urged in that hymn, “Dare to Be a Daniel.” 

There is no great originality in the act. Sand has long 
been used to smother explosives and to check the in- 
roads of floods. The sandbag intrenchment is, we be- 
lieve, a common and successful shelter against attack. 
It is the small scale of the adventure that entitles it to 
admiration. One man steps forward to block destruction. 

Perhaps the main ingredient in such promptness and 
boldness is the consciousness of being prepared for an 
emergency. The bucket of sand was within easy reach 
and its purpose had been foreseen long enough before 
the need of using it arrived to permit that rehearsal, 
at least in thought, which enables the human will “to 
get the jump” on an attack and nullify it. So the skillful 
driver of a powerful vehicle shuts off the power, puts his 
foot on the brake, applies the emergency, and swerves 
from his course to escape an accident, and then con- 
sciously realizes what might have happened had _ his 
mechanism been unreliable and his mind untrained to 
meet the unexpected. 


“ONE LITTLE WORD” 

We suggest that some such combination of experience 
and confidence was in the mind of Luther when he 
wrote that line in our familiar hymn, “One little word 
o’erthrows him.” The opponent, you will recall, is “this 
world’s prince,” the father of lies, the enemy of good- 
ness, the lure of the followers of Jesus, the arch-enemy 
of the kingdom of God. The “little word” is a familiar 
promise that comes to the mind of the believer, so that 
with the approach of temptation comes the warning of 
its character and the summons to resist. 


“Thy Word they still shall let remain 
Nor any thanks have for it. 
He’s by our side upon the plain 
With His good gifts and Spirit.” 


You will note that the Source of power to resist has 
been summoned. The Word is no longer an idea but 
a person. 

We have drifted some distance from our starting place, 
which was a bucket of sand on hand to smother the 
fuse of a bomb. We continue the situation, however, 
to recall a pastoral experience of many years ago when 
a man described to us the grip which alcohol had upon 
him. Said he, “When I pass the open door of a liquor 
saloon, the smell is like a hand stretched out to grab 
me and drag me to the bar.” When we inquired how 
he met the situation, he replied: “Before I start to work 
I take part in a devotional period during which the 
Bible is read. I recall promises from Scripture; I thus 
supply power to overcome thé temptation.” 


THE SUPREME COURT AND CONSCIENCE 


Bot the secular and the church press took notice of 
the decision recently handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which upheld the right of 
a public school to require pupils in attendance “to salute 
the American flag.” The case originated in Pennsyl- 
vania, where two children were directed by their parents 
to refuse the salute on the plea that it is a form of 
idolatry. The parents belong to a sect who have chosen 
for themselves the name “Jehovah’s Witnesses.” They 
lack numbers, but they are extremely ‘“‘pervasive.” They 
love an argument, and they are assured that only they 
can interpret the Bible correctly. 

The decision rendered by the highest judicial au- 
thority in America will rate in importance with that 
delivered several years ago by which what has come 
to be known as the Oregon School law was declared 
unconstitutional. By that decision the educational au- 
thorities of the commonwealths were told that while 
the state can require the provision for schooling during 
a period of every youth’s life (say from age six to age 
sixteen), it cannot compel attendance at what are com- 
monly known as public schools. Decision as to the 
agency of instruction is vested in the parents or guar- 
dians of the child. Private and parochial schools are 
“legal” if used in lieu of those conducted by the state 
and supported by taxation. 

But in the recent decision the Court has located au- 
thority for what goes on in the school in those duly 
elected by the people to serve as school directors. The 
parent or guardian need not use the public schools, but 
if he does, he cannot dictate the curriculum. 

The influence of the decision is in our opinion far- 
reaching. It should indicate the importance of selecting 
capable persons as school directors. They should not 
be political nor sectarian partisans, but they should know 
what equal participation in the cultural opportunities 
of the country requires in the curriculum and manage- 
ment of education for the nation’s youth. They should 
be able to appraise the degree of character training pro- 
vided by the teachers they employ, and if some needed 
factor is neglected (religious recognition, for example), 
they should insist on the use of the Bible and such 
instruction in the ethics of Christianity as the American 
way of government needs and as the citizens have the 
right to provide. They should not be dominated by 
sectarianism whether it proceed from a small or a large 
group. We are wondering whether a decision several 
years ago in California, to the effect that the King 
James Bible is a sectarian book and therefore inadmis- 
sible for reading in the public schools of that common- 
wealth, would stand if a majority of the citizens of the 
districts chose school directors able and willing to direct 
the curricula of their public agencies of instruction. 


THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE 


Accorpinc to our recollection, the word conscience 
gained a place in our vocabulary when the sentence 
from the boy Washington’s book of Moral Maxims was 
first read—‘‘Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called conscience.” Almost 
contemporary with reading that aspiration of the great 
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Virginian, came our knowledge that other popular decla- 
ration—“The voice of conscience is the voice of God.” 
But studies in history pointed to a fallacy in that state- 
ment. Certainly very atrocious, cruel, and ungodly 
human conduct has the approval of conscience. The 
Hindu mother who sacrificed her babe or whose “re- 
ligion” justified the self-destruction of widows on the 
funeral pyres of their late husbands were two cases in 
point. The whole realm of superstitions and of over- 
valuation of civic authority which even knighthood 
lauded existed by the misuse of conscience. The inquisi- 
tion instituted in Spain to deal with heretics no doubt 
had the approval of the inner voice which Torquemada 
heeded, but how utterly false was its claim. 


What Is Conscience? 

How shall one be guided and what is conscience? 
One’s dictionary is at hand to answer the latter query. 
“Conscience,” one reads in Webster, is “sense or con- 
sciousness of the moral goodness or blameworthiness of 
one’s own conduct, intentions, or character, together 
with a feeling of obligation to do or be that which is 
recognized as good;—often with special reference to 
feelings of guilt or remorse or ill-doing.” 

But here again the content of the instructions pro- 
vided by conscience does not appear. One inquires on 
what basis an act is called good and another bad. 

Lutheran doctrine gives two sources for the stand- 
ards of morality in accordance with which one’s con- 
science registers decisions. One of these is the natural 
moral law which is that remnant of the original knowl- 
edge of God’s will which was impressed upon man’s 
nature when he was created. This by the Fall of man 
has been largely lost and greatly corrupted, but it still 
exists to the degree of passing judgment. To this natural 
endowment Paul refers in Romans 2: 14, 15. 

The revealed moral law consists of ‘“‘the declarations 
of God’s will repeatedly given to man since the Fall and 
formally promulgated through Moses on Mt. Sinai con- 
cerning matters of universal and permanent obligation.” 
It is summarizéd in the Ten Commandments and by our 
Lord in the Gospel of Matthew 22: 37-40. 

The code of conduct which the Gospel prescribes is 
said by some Lutheran theologians to be beyond mis- 
understanding by those who have the new life and light. 
Observation, however, leads one to conclude that there 
is growth in the apprehension of God’s will so that the 
consciences of all Christians are not equaily sensitive 
on the same principles. One suspects that our Lord has 
some such form of discrimination in mind when he de- 
rided the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees 
“Wwho tithe mint and rue and all manner of herbs and 
pass over judgment and the love of God.” Generally 
such errors can be traced either to the substitution of 
the less for the more important teachings of the Gospel 
or to prejudices. By prejudices we refer to inherited 
traditions of family, race, and religion or to deliberate 
deceptions practiced upon trustful individuals who fol- 
low eagerly some leader or teacher. 

Among the instances of corrupted standards of con- 
science none exceeds in importance those which can be 
traced to the teachings of religion. Bigotry and misuse 
of the Bible have combined to justify iniquity and in- 
equity among people. The fall of Israel was in fact the 
result of misrepresentation of the law of Jehovah. 
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MISTAKEN PROPORTIONS 


Tue head of one of America’s great universities has 
been accused of excessive confidence in his abilities as 
an administrator. Some competitor, jealous one assumes, 
is the originator of the story about his having prepared 
a constitution for the realms of Paradise that was re- 
jected. The angelic authority to which the document 
was submitted for examination claimed as its weakness 
that it placed Jehovah in the position of vice-president. 

The implication of the story has always seemed to 
us close to irreverence and impossibly fanciful until 
recently, when we listened to the prayer of a Jewish 
rabbi, which was addressed, of course, to Jehovah and 
which consisted chiefly in a description of the sad fate 
which either has or will overtake the Jewish people. 
It was a word picture in the composition of which the 
suffering, exile, and impoverishment of the children of 
promise moved the speaker to harrowing eloquence. 
The power of the persecutors was described as ruth- 
less, and its application was pictured as unlimited. It 
seemed to us that Jehovah was presented as the con- 
quered victim of earthly authorities. 

The prayer was not entirely free from a fault of which 
we pastors are all occasionally guilty; it was supposed 
to be directed to God, but in fact the rabbi was thinking 
of his listeners. He set out to arouse their emotions, 
and he succeeded admirably in doing so. 


What Will God Do? 

We might not have thought of this weakness had we 
not been deeply impressed several weeks ago by the 
comment of one of our prominent Lutheran leaders in 
a company where the future of the world’s people was 
under discussion. The several possibilities of interna- 
tional readjustments were described, and what. each 
would require of the Christian Church was stated with 
considerable detail. It was in the midst of such possible 
activities that our Lutheran friend interjected: “But 
you are omitting God from any participation in this 
critical situation. You are not taking into account that 
it may be His will for us, and until we know what that 
requires of us we can only surrender to our human 
weaknesses and our inability to see into the future.” 

Recollection of this conference flashed across our 
mind as we listened to the prayer of the rabbi. He began 
with the ascription of supreme power and wisdom to 
Jehovah, and he reminded Him of the promises to 
Israel. To follow this with a lament of injustice done 
to the chosen people and with the admission that no 
refuge remained to them from the wrath of those who 
are defying God was something more than inconsistent. 
It revealed faltering faith where assurance of divine 
interest was expected. 

A similar misjudgment of proportions is not impos- 
sible with others than the Jews, who can be most easily 
pardoned since theirs have been the greatest disasters. 
We suggest that no prayer can be correct in its per- 
spective if the one offering it forgets to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The petitions are in behalf of those in the 
pews. They are in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Whose power to grant our humble requests is limited 
only by the higher obedience to God and the complete 
knowledge of man’s future relations to the Father and 
His Kingdom. Let us not give the impression that 
Caesar has conquered God. 
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After a Vision of God 


Job’s Repentance and Restoration Complete His Life Record 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Job 42: 1-13. The Sunday School Lesson for July 21 


JoB apparently had cause to doubt 
God’s ceaseless goodness, but in spite 
of reverses and sickness and the pleas 
of friends, he never lost his trust in 
God. He would not say a word against 
God. God was not unmindful of Job’s 
struggles. Job had God’s help in many 
ways, and ultimately God com- 
municated directly with him. This 
manifestation of the power and glory 
of God in nature strengthened Job. It 
gave him courage to acknowledge his 
folly and assert his confidence in God. 
His years of suffering and uncertainty 
were turned into years of peace and 
comfort and prosperity. 

Job’s unshakable faithfulness to his 
God brought him great gain. Added to 
the inner contentment, resulting from. 
the conviction that he was doing right 
by standing up for God through ad- 
versity as well as prosperity, was the 
stimulating experience of* persuading 
his friends how great God is and how 
wise it is to entrust all life’s interests 
to Him. Gain came to Job in a material 
way, too; his great losses were forgotten 
in his new possessions, and his last 
years gave him back his standing as 
“the greatest of all the children of the 
east,” for “Jehovah blessed the latter 
end of Job more than his beginning.” 


Seeing God 


Both with the natural eye and spir- 
itually Job saw God. God’s approach 
to Job was through nature; for in na- 
ture’s wonders and beauties and storms 
Job had his ideas of God, at least in 
part. Twice God spoke to Job from a 
whirlwind. The storm did not smother 
God’s voice; it was the medium for 
making God known to Job. First Job 
spoke in humble penitence, “I am of 
small account; what shall I answer 
thee? I will lay my hand upon my 
mouth.” His second word to God was in 
praise of God for His revelation of Him- 
self, and a repetition of his despising 
himself, being ready to “repent in dust 
and ashes” (Job 42: 1-6). 

In the first vision God asked whether 
a man had the right to contend with 
God, as Job had done. In the second 
vision He asked whether it is right for 
man to accuse God of not ruling the 
world righteously, as Job surely had 
intimated. Job’s arguments had not 
brought him satisfaction. He could out- 
wit his friends, but his brilliancy in 
debate did not comfort his troubled 
soul. Under the heat of argument he 
had said things he could not support 


with fact. He had talked of matters 
outside his knowledge. He had made 
claims he could not substantiate. But 
God gave him a genuine, first-hand re- 
ligious experience. He was consciously 
in God’s presence. God’s voice was His 
monitor and guide. His head and heart 
were given the right turn Godward. 
No wonder Job was repentant and 
sought God’s help. Job proved himself 
man enough to acknowledge his blun- 
ders and his confidence in none but 
God. 
Such Friends 


The drama closes with Job’s con- 
fessed sin, the show of sincere re- 
pentance, and the final word of God 
addressed to Job’s friends. These men 
had gone beyond their depth in trying 
to tell Job about God. Their smatter- 
ing of information about God was in- 
sufficient and incoherent. They would 
have been more helpful to Job had they 
not broken the week of silence spent 
with Job when first they came to him. 
God contrasted their words with Job’s, 
calling their sayings not right. Such 
friends may mean well, but how they 
blunder! 

God did not cut them off without 
hope. He showed them how to be ac- 
ceptable to Him. The promise of God 
was that He would open a way for their 
having standing with Him. God did 
not accuse them of being intentionally 
a hindrance to Him and a means of 
hurt to Job. In their ignorance they 
had blundered. God was character- 
istically considerate of them. A series 


THINK OF THESE 


No suggestions should be allowed to 
damage our trust in, God. 


When a sinner feels self-condemned, 
he is ready to start toward God. 


Wrongs cannot be excused by saying, 
“T meant. well.” 


Measuring God’s goodness is a per- 
sonal process. 


Job’s strong fight for his faith held 
him to the right course. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Repentance. Job 42: 1-6. 

Forgiveness. Job 42: 7-9. 

Restoration. Job 42:10, 11. 
. Prosperity. Job 42: 12-17. 

Preac Repentance. Luke 24: 44-49. 
. The Fruits of Repentance. Acts 26: 14-20. 
Sowing Time and Reaping Time. Psalm 
126: 1-6. 
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of sacrifices was prescribed for them, 
and they were promised that Job would 
pray for them. They offered the sac- 
rifices, and Job prayed. The record is 
that Job was accepted, and we infer 
that his friends also were accepted by 
God. 
Success from God 

Job had always been right at heart 
with God, but he made some mistakes, 
due to ignorance and in not being able 
to think things through clearly. Ul- 
timately Job was vindicated. Satan had 
failed to destroy his faith or lessen his 
faithfulness. No matter what happened, 
Job’s trust in God was unshaken. Then 
came God’s final reaction to Job’s bit- 
ter experiences. We have the beauti- 
ful picture of Job again in prosperity. 
God’s blessings came to reward him 
for his faithfulness. God did not say 
to Job, “Now, I will square accounts 
with you; I will pay you.” His bless- 
ings were the normal, necessary fruit 
of his trust in God. However, we see 
that it did pay Job materially to stick 
to God through adversity. It was God’s 
blessing that made Job’s last days even 
better than his early days when he was 
noted for wealth and wisdom. The 
drama tells that Satan fails when men 
stand firm in their faith, and that 
repentance opens the way for restora- 
tion to God’s favor. 


HOW WE PRAY 


No doubt there is much praying to- 
day. Millions are asking God to direct 
the world into better paths. These mil- 
lions are willing to do their part in an- 
swering their own prayers. Above all 
they are seeking to prepare the way 
for the triumphal march of Christian 
principles across the earth. 

Much we know and hear challenges 
us to pray. The more information we 


_ gather about world affairs, the more 


intelligent we are in discussing them, 
the more willing we will be, or should 
be, to accept what comes to pass. As 
professing Christians we should not 
forget that God has a place in running 
the world. God’s hand in history is not 
wholly a matter of the past, for history 
is being made momentarily. Praying 
Christians should always be conscious 
of this and discredit nothing that is go- 
ing on, if they are sure that “God 
moves in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform.” 

No harder test comes to us than to 
say to God, “Not my will, but thine be 
done.” Are we willing to let God de- 
cide what to do? Are we content to 
let God be on the side of victors, no 
matter who they are? Can we honestly 
ask God to end a war to advantage of 
a nation—our own for example—and 
with equal honesty say to Him, “Have 
thine own way, Lord”? 


————— 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


HIGH-POWERED 
EDUCATORS 
THE MOVIES 


I Corinthians 2: 9, 10 


Dr. William C. Schaeffer, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa. submitted grace- 
fully to an interview for the Young People’s 
Page. Dr. Schaeffer began the rebuilding of his 
church plant with a modern school building. 
Part of is weekly schedule is a carefully se- 
lected program of movies. He is deeply inter- 
ested in visual education and as president of 
the Parish and Church School Board is using 
his influence toward its increasing use in the 
church school. answers are built on sound 
principles as well as wide experience. 

Students of modern life in America 
generally agree that the movies are one 
of the major influences. What is your 


opinion? 

“OnE picture is worth a thousand 
words,” reads an old proverb. Modern 
psychology tells us that 85 per cent of 
our knowledge is derived through the 
eye. When we remember that more 
than 20,000,000 people are presumed to 
attend motion picture exhibits in our 
country, they must be one of the major 
factors in influencing life and opinion. 


Do you think that movies are more 
wholesome than they were a decade ago? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Personally in a busy life I see so few 
movies that it would not be fair for me 
to venture a comparative statement or 
estimate. To the credit of one or two 
powerful church organizations be it 
said that much that is salacious and 
obscene has been deleted from the 
seript and picture. I can say from ex- 
perience that it is possible today to get 
a larger percentage of pictures that can 
be used without scruple for the help- 
ful entertainment of children or for 
showings before family gatherings. It is 
observable too that while the public 
conscience and perception may sleep 
during normal periods, in a crisis peo- 
ple awake to the importance of themes 
and treatment that make for right 
thinking and acting. 


What do you think of so-called block 
booking whereby the manager of a 
theatre must take a whole series of offer- 
ings from the producers without oppor- 
tunity to choose individual pictures? Is 
there anything that should be done to 
arouse sentiment for a federal law against 
this practice? 


You raise a question in which both 
moral and economic issues are involved 
and perhaps expert study is.needed for 
guidance. My answer would be that 
censorship at the source should be 
comprehensive enough to eliminate ob- 
jectionable features from all the pic- 
tures. Certainly no operators should 


Be eet 


be compelled to show pictures that con- 
travene good morals or good taste. A 
dictum in finance is that bad money 
drives out good. The same is true with 
books. The same is true with pictures. 
The larger the proportion of bad pic- 
tures, the less remonstrance there is 
against them and the smaller demand 
for good pictures. 


Do you consider the movie adaptable 
to the purposes of Christian education? 
Should more churches provide them- 
selves with equipment and use the movie 
in their educational programs? 


The church ought to utilize all edu- 
cational methods and processes to make 
available its vast spiritual programs. 
The church may legitimately employ 
all popular instruments in pressing its 
appeal and impressing its truth. More 
than 50,000,000 people in our country 
are outside the church. Fewer than 
one-half of the more than 50,000,000 
children and young people are enrolled 
in church schools. A fine point of con- 
tact with many of these is through the 
use of visual aids. The frequent per- 
verted use of these in pandering to 
vicious tastes and instincts is no reason 
to forego the right use as a creative 
and constructive force. 

Churches would do well to provide 
themselves with equipment for motion 
pictures. Pictures mean vividness of 
portrayal. They’re a kind of universal 
language, and through them.the church 
can give reach to its message. Through 
their depiction of ideal living, travel, 
scenic beauty, biography, historic in- 
cidents and current events the church 
can widen its cultural and spiritual in- 
fluence in behalf of those lacking op- 
portunity. 


What use do you make of the movie 
in your weekly program? How well has 
it proved its value? 


We make much in our church of re- 
ligious education. We have the Sun- 
day church school; the weekday church 
school with between 600 and 800 chil- 
dren drawn on released. time from 26 
public schools and embracing at pres- 
ent some 14 different nationalities; and 
a vacation Bible school with its oppor- 
tunity for intensive training and de- 
velopment. 

We have on Friday evenings what 
for twenty years has been recognized 
in our city as a Community Night. This 
is attended by literally thousands of 
people, mostly children and young peo- 
ple. The program of pictures is re- 
peated three times to accommodate the 
crowds. While we cannot always get 


exactly the kind of picture we crave we 
get the best pictures produced from the 
standpoint of adaptability to children 
and for a church screen. 

Situated as we are in a location 
fringing human need, we give these 
pictures for the sheer joy derived by 
them to little children who otherwise 
could not go to the movies. Our Com- 
munity Night is also a point of contact 
with a great unchurched population 
that will not come first to a church 
service, but whose prejudices may be 
overcome by such a program designed 
to attract and interest. 


Where could a congregation secure 
the films it would require for regular 
use of the movie in its educational pro- 
gram? What does such service cost? 


The helpful use of visual aids is a 
growth and requires practice and pa- 
tience. A simple beginning can be 
made, and confidence comes with ex- 
perience. We would recommend the 
progressive use of the baloptican with 
lenses for dissolving pictures; then 
perhaps the use of some. privately 
owned projector for 16 mm. films 
which, if possible, might lead to the 
use of the duplex machines for 35 mm. 
films and approved apparatus for sound 
with licensed operators and a tech- 
nically trained staff. All this may cover 
a period of years but justifies the effort. 

District distributors of motion pic- 
tures for any area ought to be ap- 
proached looking to the supply of local 
needs. This is the source of supply for 
the current run of secular films. A 
trustworthy guide to the contents of 
such pictures, their moral and ethical 
implications, and their fitness for juve- 
nile audiences can be secured by ap- 
plication to the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors Association, 
Inc., Hollywood, Calif. The cost of pic- 
tures for non-commercial showings 
ranges from $15 to $30. Headquarters 
anywhere for the sale of 16 mm. pro- 
jectors will furnish catalogues of avail- 
able films and their cost. These are 
much less expensive. An offering of a 
few pennies per person will usually 
carry the expense. Chronicles of 
American History can be obtained from 
the Yale University Press. The Har- 
mon Foundation in New York City pro- 
motes distinctive religious films. at a 
very moderate cost. 


What type of projector do you advise? 
What should a projector cost? Is a fire- 
proof booth necessary? 


The type of projector depends en- 


tirely upon the.use to be made. For 
(Continued on page 20) 
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OPEN LETTERS 


CHRIST’S QUIET METHODS 
By Henry T. Harris, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 


Soon throughout our various synods 
vacation camps, leadership training 
courses and study groups will be get- 
ting under way. Leaders in each of 
these groups have been planning and 
setting objectives for months, awaiting 
the day when their particular project 
will open. All of these plans have been 
prayerfully made, and guidance has 
been asked that we will produce some- 
thing worthy of the Kingdom. The next 
step will be to create the right spiritual 
climate when they arrive. We must 
remember that these folks are coming 
from the busy rush of everyday life. 
With the ringing of war and chaos in 
their ears, then, to be suddenly trans- 
planted in God’s great out-of-doors will 
set up a reaction that is not conducive 
to carrying back the message when 
camp is over. The human thing to do 
—and we are all human—is to settle 
down and drink in all the peace and 
comfort we can hold. But today Chris- 
tianity is on trial, and we have work to 
do. Our training groups have a big 
task ahead of them, and if we are not 
well prepared, how can we do our work 
effectively? 

The question is: How can we create 
the right spiritual climate in our train- 
ing centers? Recently I had the pleas- 
ure of having dinner in a parish house 
of a New York church. One of our 
party remarked that the work in this 
parish ran so smoothly. Everyone 
seemed to pitch in and do his part, and 
the general attitude was that of peace 
and co-operation. Very quietly one of 
the parishioners answered with this 
question: “Don’t you think that is the 
way Christ would want it done?” There 
lies the answer to our leadership train- 
ing problem. Christ was very effective 
in His quiet practical way. We try to 
follow His teachings, why not try to 
follow His methods? Haven’t we been 
a bit too sentimental about passing on 
the Word? Would He want it done that 
way? No, I believe Christ’s life was 
too busy to allow sentimentality to slow 
Him up. He realized His ministry on 
earth would be short and He had to 
make the best use of His time. The 
same problem confronts us today. In 
this war-mad world, torn by greed and 
selfishness, the very foundations of 
Christianity are endangered. Things 
are moving at a rapid pace. The horse 
and buggy days are gone forever. We 
have to gear ourselves to meet the 
present conditions. That means no 
spiritual holidays. Make every day 
count. We must be effective in carry- 
ing out the Great Commission. 


Christ used the language of the peo- 
ple to whom He was talking. When He 
addressed fishermen, He used terms 
with which they were familiar. To 
farmers His phraseology was such that 
they understood. He even humbled 
Himself to help the Pharisees. Surely 
His methods were right, or else we 
wouldn’t know of them 2,000 years 
later. So today when we have finished 
our courses at camps and go back to 
our daily task, let’s keep in mind the 
methods as well as the teachings of the 
Master. If we do change the conditions 
of the world today, we must remember 
that first we must be in tune with God 
ourselves. When we are in accord with 
His methods, we can take our place in 
the world knowing that “That is the 
way Christ would want it done.” 


HIGH-POWERED 
EDUCATORS 


(Continued from page 19) 


audiences not exceeding 300 a 16 mm. 
projector with a non-inflammable film 
might be entirely satisfactory. This type 
of projector does not require a booth. 
For a more pretentious program cover- 
ing a service to a larger audience sound 
projectors for the 35 mm. film should 
be used. Probably in all states this 
type requires a fireproof booth, and 
the cost of the whole equipment will 
mount in excess of $1,000. The states 
have been tightening up in their reg- 
ulations for public showings of pictures 
and inquiry should be made of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry in each 
state for the prevailing regulations. 


Do you think our United Lutheran 


Church ought to produce more films for 
promotion and education? 


The church’s sparse use of visual 
aids does not correspond to their preva- 
lence in other educational circles. 
There is a power in their appeal that 
greatly enhances the church’s evan- 
gelistic and missionary enterprise. As 
a start we would suggest that church 
schools build valuable libraries of in- 
expensive slides carrying choice Scrip- 
ture passages, bright portions of the 
liturgical service, the hymns of the 
church, the catechism, missionary facts 
and figures, masterpieces of the life of 
Christ in art, graphs and charts of 
progress, and other stimulating and in- 
spirational material. 

This will lead to the demand for, and 
use of, films from our United Lutheran 
Church for promotion and education. 

* * * f 


To Leavers: Topic date, July 21. 


THE LUTHERAN 


BOOKS by 


Dr. Paul Zeller Strodach 


Dr. Strodach has created a price- 
less library of information con- 
cerning the worship life of the 
Church. It is built on fine schol- 
arship, charged with a spirit of 
reverent devotion, and written in 
a manner that makes it valuable 
in any Lutheran home. 


THE CHURCH YEAR 

An explanation of the days and sea- 
sons of the Christian year, making 
clear the message brought each Sun- 


day in the Introit, Gradual, Collect, 


Epistle, and Gospel. 
Price, $1.50. 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 


A description of the proper furnish- 
ing and arrangement of the Church, 
and handbook of the normal conduct 
of the Services. 

Price, $2.50. 


THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY 


Studies of the proper Collects for 
each Sunday which come to us from 
centuries of worship experience of 
Christianity. 

Price, $2.00. 


OREMUS 
A collection of collects, devotions, 
and Jlitanies from ancient and mod- 
ern sources; may be used as an aid 
to the prayer life of the Christian 
individual or home. 

Price, 75 cents. 

ORDER FROM 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Columbia, S. C. Pittsburgh 
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QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


THE commencement season _ has 
closed. Our colleges and city high 
schools just held their commencement 
exercises. Thousands of young people 
said their farewells to their Alma 
Maters, and are facing the future with 
eager eyes and resolute hearts to use 
their God-given powers and trained and 
cultivated faculties in constructively 
serving their elders and fellowmen. 

One unusual event which took place 
recently was the testimonial dinner 
tendered at the Elks Club to Dr. George 
Taylor Ettinger, dean emeritus of Muh- 
lenberg College, on the sixtieth anni- 
versary of his graduation from the col- 
lege. Dr. Ettinger has the unique dis- 
tinction and honor to have had sixty- 
seven years of association with Muh- 
lenberg as a student, teacher, faculty 
officer, and retired professor. 

In his response Dean Ettinger feel- 
ingly said, “My only ambition in life 
has been to be a good, decent citizen 
and to contribute as my abilities 
allowed to the institution I have loved 
all these years and to the future of my 
students.” As an alumnus of Muhlen- 
berg and a former pupil of the Dean 
I would like to commend this expressed 
ambition to my fellow alumni and 
alumnae as most worthy of imitation 
by us in our diversified positions and 
stations in life. 


Muhlenberg Summer Sessions 

The pre-sessions were held June 16- 
28. These will be followed by the reg- 
ular session from July 1 to August 9. 
The post-session will open August 12 
and close August 30. Dr. Isaac Miles 
Wright is director of these sessions. 
From him full information concerning 
the same may be obtained. 


Among Our Churches 

Almost all of our city churches, and 
a number of our rural churches in this 
vicinity, are conducting vacation Bible 
and church schools, two, three, and four 
weeks’ sessions. Many have conducted 
them for years, but every year we learn 
of others. The value of these schools 
supplementing the work of the Sunday 
Bible schools is self-evident. 


Sunday, June 2, the Rev. Dr. Fred C. 
Wunder, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion with an elaborate worship pro- 
gram. The theme of his sermon was, 
“The Office of the Word.” The congre- 
gation recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary with special services. 


June 19 the Rev. Dr. Anson W. 


Lindenmuth, pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Church, serving the second longest 


Lutheran pastorate in the city, ob- 
served the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
his ordination by preaching on “Thirty- 
five Years in the Ministry.” 


A Union Church 

June 26, St. John’s Union Church, 
Howertown, Pa., observed the 105th an- 
niversary and the eleventh Quin- 
quennial Reunion with special services, 
the Rev. Charles H. Ruloff, Lutheran 
pastor, and the Rev. George Laubach, 
Reformed pastor. A number of pastors, 
including among our Lutheran pastors 
the Rev. Walter C. J. Veit, president 
of the Allentown Conference, and the 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
the Adjacent States, took part in the 
services. The celebration concluded 
with memorial services in the church 
cemetery for departed members. 

In some sections of our United Lu- 
theran Church in America where there 
are no union churches our people have 
no way of knowing what we mean when 
we speak of “union” churches. In this 
section of the U. L. C. A. there are a 
number of Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations who own and worship in 
one edifice, usually on alternate Sun- 
days, or every two weeks. In some 
cases the two congregations are distinct 
organizations, have separate organists 
and choirs, church councils, Sunday 
schools, treasurers, etc., and only own 
the church building jointly; while in 
other cases besides joint ownership of 
the building they have joint organists 
and choirs, church councils, Sunday 
schools, treasurers, etc., everything 
union, except the pastors and congre- 
gations. All these are union churches. 


Host to the Luther League 

Allentown deems it an honor to be 
host to the first convention of the 
Luther League of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States 
from July 17 to 19 inclusive. The ses- 
sions will be held in the beautiful 
Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel on 
Muhlenberg College Campus, and in 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Dr. William C. Schaeffer, Jr., pastor. 
The theme of the convention will be, 
“Seek Ye First the Kingdom of God.” 
The main sessions will stress depart- 
mental work of the Luther League: 
education, missions, and life service. 


The Allentown Conference Luther 
Leagues will sponsor Vespers in West 
Park July 14. In case of rain the Ves- 
pers will be held in St. Stephen’s 
Church, located less than a block from 
West Park, the writer pastor. 


Anniversary and Dedication 
The new Annex to the Old Folks’ 
Building of the Good Shepherd Home 
for Crippled Children and Old People, 
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Allentown, Pa., is nearing completion, 
and will be dedicated at the thirty-sec- 
ond anniversary Thursday, August 1. 
This annex is a three-story brick 
building, and will increase accommoda- 
tions for old folks at the Home to 
seventy-three. It will furnish single 
rooms for forty guests on the two up- 
per stories, and space on the first floor 
for three hundred persons, devoted to 
social and auxiliary work. The base- 
ment, besides offering ample storage 
room, contains three built-in electric 
refrigerators so much needed for the 
preservation of food supplies. The cost 
of the annex will be $80,000. Of this 
amount $58,000 has been secured by 
Superintendent John H. Raker. It is 
the hope and prayer of Superintendent 
Raker and the Board of Trustees to 
have the financial support of the mem- 
bers of our great United Church of 
America that this new building at this 
Home, the only of its kind in America, 
may be dedicated free of debt. The 
anniversary program beginning at 1.30 
P. M., D. S. T., will consist of a pag- 
eant, “The Good Shepherd,” in which 
the crippled and the blind will take 
part; the address by the Rev. G. Elson 
Ruff, and the dedicatory sermon by 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher. At 8.00 P. M. 
Marimba Players will give a concert. 


PASTOR W. H. GABLE 
HONORED 


May 19 was a red letter day at the 
Rocky Boy Indian Reservation, for on 
that day special services were held at 
the mission in celebration of the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the ordination of 
Pastor W. H. Gable to the ministry. 
At the festal service Sunday morning, 
the Rev. H. N. Stoffel of La Crosse, 
Wis., preached the sermon, and in the 
afternoon an informal service was 
held with many visitors participating. 
Congratulatory letters and telegrams 
were read from scores of pastors and 
others. The a cappella choir of eight- 
een voices of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church at Havre, Montana, under the 
able direction of Pastor Trygstad, pre- 
sented a fine program of sacred num- 
bers. Mr. Stoffel was in charge of the 
afternoon service. Remarks were made 
by a number of visiting pastors. Fol- 
lowing the service, which was largely 
attended, guests were entertained at 
the mission and a delightful lunch was 
served by the Girls’ Club. 

The Rev. William H. Gable has 
served as missionary to the Indians at 
Rocky Boy since 1928. It is interesting 
to note that his whole ministry has 
been devoted entirely to home mission 
activity in the Northwest Synod. Be- 
fore taking up the Indian work he 
served in Grand Marais, Minn; Su- 
perior, Wis., and Glenburn, N. D. 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


THE European war is putting a new 
face on the world each morning—a long 
face on most people. This war hysteria, 
together with the daily grind of life, 
makes one long for vacation land, 
where one may release this tension and 
soothe jaded nerves. Speaking of va- 
cations, Michigan is expecting twelve 
million tourists and vacationists this 
year. We trust you will be among 
these expected guests. You will find a 
Lutheran church of your choice, be- 
cause not only are the Lutherans first 
in the state among Protestants, but also 
because they preach in English, Ger- 
man, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, 
Danish and several other less familiar 
tongues. While you are recuperating 
in body in this state or elsewhere, don’t 
neglect to quench the soul’s thirst at 
the spring of Eternal Truth. 

With the increasing conquests of 
Germany in Europe, President Roose- 
velt on May 28 appointed Mr. William 
S. Knudsen, ex-president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, a prominent 
Detroit Lutheran, chairman of an ad- 
visory commission of national defense. 
He is to be in full charge of industrial 
manufacturing in a program of gigantic 
national defense, the like of which the 
nation has never seen. Thus this Danish 
Lutheran immigrant of forty years ago 
has risen meteor-like to a world-famed 
production genius. Mr. Knudsen and 
his family are members of Epiphany 
Lutheran Church here in Detroit, and 
both his own congregation and the 
synod are the recipients of many bene- 
factions from this benevolent family. 


Tenth Anniversary 

More than 3,000 people attended the 
tenth anniversary celebration of the 
American Lutheran Church, held at 
the State Fair Ground Coliseum, De- 
troit, Sunday afternoon, June 16. This 
was one of many such regional cele- 
brations being held in various parts ot 
the country this year in celebration of 
the formation of the American Lu- 
theran Church a decade ago. The 
Detroit celebration was under the 
auspices of the Lutheran Brotherhoods 
of this area. The Rev. S. C. Michel- 
felder of Toledo delivered an inspira- 
tional address, a massed choir under 
the direction of the Rev. R. D. Linhart, 
sang two anthems. 

Dr. C. M. Loesell, president of the 
American Federation of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods, brought greetings. The 
following interesting statistics were 
taken from his most informing speech. 
Of the 2,000,000,000 people in the world, 
27.8 per cent are classified as Chris- 
tians; 2.9 per cent are Lutherans. Of 
the approximately 130,000,000 people in 


the United States, 43.8 per cent are 
classified as Christians; 3.6 per cent 
are Lutherans. Lutherans rank first 
among the Protestant bodies in Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Montana. Chicago has 
more Lutherans than any other city— 
115,000. Lutherans rank first among the 
Protestant bodies in Chicago, Detroit 
and Minneapolis, and second in New 
York City and Baltimore. 

Detroit has 51,000 Lutherans. Else- 
where in Michigan Lutherans rank 
first in Saginaw and Bay City, second 
in Port Huron, Lansing, Muskegon and 
Highland Park, and third in Ham- 
tramck. 

In the United States, Lutherans rank 
first in 59 cities, second in 28 cities, 
and third in 29 cities. In 1915 there 
were 67 synodical groups; in 1935 there 
were 17. Of the approximate 4,000,000 
Lutherans in the United States, 33.2 
per cent are affiliated with the United 
Lutheran Church; 26.6 per cent with 
the Missouri Synod; 11.2 per cent with 
the American Lutheran Church; 11.1 
per cent with the Norwegian Synod; 
7.3 per cent with the Augustana Synod; 
5.2 per cent to the Joint Wisconsin; and 
one per cent to the Lutheran Free 
Church. This totals 95.6 per cent. 


America’s Only Protestant Deaf 
School 


In May the new administration build- 
ing, the west dormitory and the 
Knudsen chapel at the Lutheran In- 
stitute for the Deaf in Detroit were 
dedicated in the presence of one of 
the largest gatherings of Lutherans ever 
assembled in this city. The $60,000 
chapel was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
William S. Knudsen, who also gave 
liberally in making this $250,000 plant 
possible. The school is under the 
auspices of the Missouri Lutheran 
Synod, and so popular is it that 86 per 
cent of its congregations, from coast 
to coast, contributed to its building 
fund. Founded in 1873, this splendid 
institution cares for children from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
It claims the high distinction of being 
the only Protestant school for the deaf 
in America. Governor Dickinson was 
among the speakers at the dedication. 


Land of Goat’s Milk and Honey 


In June the State of Michigan is a 
veritable park of roses in which a per- 
fect riot of color prevails. Metropolitan 
Detroit is at its best also at this season. 
Its backyard fences are entwined with 
rambler roses, its front yards made 
artistic with choice shrubbery and 
blooming, fragrant flowers, its wide 
streets and boulevards studded with 
overlapping green trees, and its mag- 
nificent parks and private estates are 
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made picturesque with sparkling foun- 
tains. Here the honeybee finds rich 
supplies which he converts into luscious 
honey; hence the state is sometimes 
known as the “land of honey.” 


Goats, Goats, Goats 

We are not trying to be funny when 
we tell you that on your visit to Mich- 
igan you will be greeted by ten thou- 
sand goats. Almost one thousand far- 
mers make their living by goat herds 
which supply goat’s milk for hundreds 
of sufferers from digestive disturbances 
in all parts of the country and to chil- 
dren allergic to cow’s milk. These goats 
are not the ordinary “scrubs” brought 
to this continent by Cortez, to supply 
milk for his soldiers, but they spring 
from the aristocratic breeds, Toggen- 
burgs and Saaens of Scotland; French 
Alpines and Nubians, the latter from 
England. For fear you may not be ac- 
quainted with good goat etiquette, when 
you are introduced to the Michigan 
goat family, do not address the head 
of the house as a “billy” but as a 
“buck” nor the mistress as a “nannie” 
but as a “doe.” 

It may interest you to know that 
more than 60 per cent of the world’s 
dairy milk comes from goats, and some 
of the finest cheese. Here in Michigan 
goat’s milk is sold in the state’s largest 
cities and a powder product is shipped 
to all parts of the world. Some of our 
goat dairy farms maintain herds of two 
and three hundred. Mrs. Carl Sand- 
burg, wife of the poet, keeps a herd of 
140. A doe yields about three quarts 
of milk a day and it sells from 30 to 
50 cents a quart. This milk is more 
easily digested than cow’s milk, has 
lower bacteria count, and the tuber- 
culosis germ is absent. You may even 
rent a cottage in this land of milk and 
honey and secure one of these “portable 
cows” which will serve the purpose of 
pet and also furnish your milk supply. 
To prove the antiquity of this early 
friend to man, someone has discovered 
that the word goat appears 72 times in 
the Bible. 


Annual Roll Call Shows Increase 


In a recently completed annual roll 
call the Lutheran Charities report cash 
pledges amounting to $6,641 over 
against $6,529 in 1939. From The Char- 
ity Visitor, the society's monthly pub- 
lication, we learn that there are 70,000 
families in Detroit living in sub-stand- 
ard houses. This means that approx- 
imately a quarter of a million people 
are subject to the crime, vice and dis- 
ease of the slums. It is among this 
great army of less fortunates that the 
Lutheran Charities ministers largely. 
Not only has the organization shown 
an increase in finances, but has also 
enlarged its staff of workers and in- 
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creased its sphere of work. More and 
more it is becoming the agency of Lu- 
therans in Detroit in meeting some of 
their obligations in service of love and 
merey. The Rev. C. F. Shaffnit is the 
capable superintendent. 


Church News Survey Informative 

The Rev. William S. Avery, Detroit’s 
representative on the United Lutheran 
Church news survey from coast to 
coast, covering 45 daily newspapers in 
23 large cities, recently released a re- 
port on the survey which proved both 
interesting and informative. In the past 
ninety days, the duration of the sur- 
vey, Detroit papers gave more space 
to Lutheran Church news than the 
average newspaper in this country and 
Canada. So favorable was the report 
received that it caused comment in 
both church and business circles. One 
of our best dailies published an edi- 
torial on the subject. The survey was 
made under the direction of Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church. Incidentally, Mr. Avery 
is also chairman of the Publicity Com- 
- mittee of the Michigan Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church and is prov- 
ing himself above the average in that 
capacity also. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


WHEN I was a sophomore in Muhlen- 
berg College in 1889 the startling news 
_was flashed over the wires on the day 
after Decoration Day that a disastrous 
flood had destroyed Johnstown, Pa., 
that the entire city was under water 
and that almost all the inhabitants were 
drowned. Extras that day, and head- 
lines the following days revealed the 
sad fact that the South Fork Dam, some 
miles above Johnstown in the hills, had 
burst its bonds and avalanches of water 
had rushed through the narrow defiles 
engulfing the main parts of the city to 
the height of 17 feet, and 2,400 people 
had found a watery grave. It was the 
most disastrous flood in the history of 
the country. 

The extensive and beautiful Grand- 
view Cemetery in Westmont, a pic- 
turesque, growing suburb on the hill, 
reveals a striking monument facing a 
plot which contains 777 headstones in 
symmetrical rows in memory of the 
unidentified victims of the flood. The 
flood drew the attention of the entire 
nation and of the world to Johnstown. 
Johnstown’s beginnings date back to 
Revolutionary days (1775), but it only 
took actual shape in 1800 under the 
intrepid pioneer, Joseph Schantz 
(Johns), a German-Swiss settler im- 
migrant. 

The town had an orderly growth 


until it became the eastern terminus of 
the Pennsylvania Canal from Pitts- 
burgh, and the western end of the 
Portage Railroad across the Alle- 
ghanies. Then its growth became rapid, 
and it early became a coal, iron, and 
steel center. Nestled between hills that 
form the western slope of the Alleghany 
Mountains, it lies at the confluence of 
the Alleghany and the Stoney Creek 
Rivers, which form the Big Conemaugh, 
one of the important tributaries of the 
Ohio River. Johnstown, therefore, has 
become a noted 


Industrial City 

The Cambria plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation is here, its mills and 
shops extending eight miles along the 
river. Here also is the Lorain Division 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of United States Steel. 
The home offices and main plant of 
the National Radiator Corporation are 
located here. Important ceramic and 
fire clay products are manufactured 
here in extensive plants. Stacks and 
smokes and fires in 107 manufactories 
of all descriptions have a home here 
and grow wealthy here. This is also 
the center of the inexhaustible bitum- 
inous coal belt. 

Johnstown’s diversified scenery, its 
hills, dells, natural and artificial parks, 
its playgrounds and resorts, as well as 
its attractive hotels, theatres, stores and 
shops—its schools and churches—make 
it a noted convention city. The city’s 
Central Park, its Park Stadium seating 
17,000 people, and other pleasure spots 
are on land deeded to the city by its 
founder. The city has also noted hos- 
pitals. Its Conemaugh Valley Memo- 
rial Hospital was founded with a $60,000 
surplus of the more than $2,000,000 
contributed by the nation and the world 
for the flood sufferers. 


Churches 


In the city’s population of 67,000 
(environs 105,000) there are 81 
churches of 17 denominations number- 
ing over 50,000 members. The Roman 
and the Greek Catholic churches pre- 
dominate. The Lutherans numbering 
eight congregations—English—German 
—Slovak, 8,900 baptized, 7,900 con- 
firmed, 4,500 communicants (not count- 
ing the two Slovak congregations) —are 
by far the largest Protestant denomina- 
tion. Zion, Dr. Theo. Buch pastor, has 
2,714 confirmed members; First, Dr. 
G. W. Nicely, 1,970; Trinity, Dr. R. J. 
Meyer, 1,274; Moxham, Dr. H. C. 
Michael, 1,075; Grace, the Rev. J. H. 
Brosius, 460; St. Paul’s, the Rev. J. H. 
Deutchlander, 370. Zion and St. Paul 
are members of the Pittsburgh Synod; 
the other four belong to the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. First and Mox- 
ham have imposing, representative 
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church plants, and Grace voted to erect 
a parish house. 

May 20-23 First Church was host to 
the third annual convention of the 


Central Pennsylvania Synod 

This two-year-young body extends 
from New York state to Maryland and 
from Johnstown to the Atlantic. It is 
the result of the merging of four synods 
—the East and the West Pennsylvania, 
the Susquehanna and the Alleghany 
synods. These synods have now be- 
come conferences of the body. The 
Central Pennsylvania Synod takes sec- 
ond place in size among the 31 synods 
of the United Lutheran Church, the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania still lead- 
ing. The synod has 626 congregations 
and 187,185 confirmed members. Though 
but two years old, 82 of its congrega- 
tions date back to the 1700’s. 

Educationally, the synod is interested 
in Gettysburg College and Seminary; 
Susquehanna University at Selinsgrove; 
Grace College, Washington; and in 
Christian work at State College; 114 
of its students are studying for the 
ministry. 

The synod is interested in 42 mis- 
sions, and at the recent convention 
elected the Rev. Dr. C. P. Swank its 
missionary superintendent for a five- 
year term. Its synodical Mission Com- 
mittee is composed of eight clergymen 
and four laymen. 

Through some of its congregations 
the synod supports 18 foreign mission- 
aries with an annual outlay of $20,300. 

It is interested in the Tressler Or- 
phanage at Loysville, Pa., in the Na- 
tional Home for the Aged, Washington, 
D. C., and the Mission among the Jews 
in Baltimore. It supports summer 
camps at Nawakwa, and Susquehanna 
Youth Camps for boys and for girls. 

At this convention it received eight 
ministers from other synods and two 
new congregations. Ten young men 
were ordained to the ministry. It 
amended its constitution, making the 
president, secretary and treasurer by 
election delegates to the U. L. C. A. 
conventions. 

The majority of the delegates at this 
convention were fine-forward looking 
young men. It was also favored with a 
number of “burning and shining lights.” 
Foremost among them was the beloved 
and honored president of the United 
Lutheran Church, Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
who preached the Communion sermon 
and spoke several times as the official 
representative of the Church. 

The president of this imposing body, 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, knows his business. 
He is quick, alert, fair, courteous, and 
has poise. Secretary J. D. Krout is at 
home at the desk and on his feet. He 
knows statistics and the constitution. 
He also fits into his office. 
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IT’S A SMALL WORLD 
(Continued from page 7) 


They found very primitive conditions. 
All their water had to be carried from 
a well three blocks away. Sister 
Paulina Ludwig described the main 
building in her diary as follows: “It 
looks like a Swedish match box set on 
end.” Of course there were no elevators. 

The Passavant Hospital and the 
diaconate through which much of its 
ministry was conducted came into 
prominence during the Civil War. 
Dorothy L. Dix (America’s Florence 
Nightingale), supervisor of the nurses 
at work in hospitals provided for the 
Union forces, found herself unable to 
meet the demands of the hospitals and 
appealed to Dr. Passavant for aid. He 
sent Sister Elizabeth Huppertz to 
Washington, D. C. They opened a hos- 
pital in what was then the Supreme 
Court Building. Later Sister Elizabeth 
was transferred to Fortress Monroe to 
conduct investigations concerning the 
care of sick and wounded at that place. 
At the Battle of Gettysburg she was 
again active in directing the care of 
Union and Confederate soldiers in “the 
old dorm” at Gettysburg College. There 
is a mystical connection between that 
first Mexican war demand upon the 
Passavant institution in Pittsburgh and 
the hospital’s activities in the War 
between the States. 


Another Stream of Influences 

In the same year in which Sisters 
Elizabeth Huppertz, Paulina Ludwig, 
Elizabeth Hess and Louisa Hendrick- 
son came to America, Pastor Frederick 
Eppling also embarked for this coun- 
try. He bore a letter of introduction to 
the brother of Theodore Fliedner who 
conducted in New York what the wife 
of Frederick Eppling years later de- 
scribed in her diary as “a decent room- 
ing house.” While this young pastor 
sojourned in the metropolis, Fliedner 
arrived with his quartet of sisters, took 
them to Pittsburgh, participated in 
their installation and the hospital’s 
dedication, made a hurried trip through 
northern Pennsylvania and New York 
(to gather funds for his return voy- 
age), and was finally back at his 
brother’s hostelry. There he and Pas- 
tor Eppling became acquainted. Nat- 
urally their conversations centered 
around the reasons for Pastor Fliedner’s 
coming to America. (In these friendly 
conferences Fliedner gave the youth- 
ful immigrant his first information 
about the deaconess who was later to 
become his wife.) The friendship grew 
rapidly into intimacy, as is indicated 
by the fact that the companions sought 
relief from the stifling heat of the 
metropolis by going bathing together 
in the Atlantic. Such an indulgence 
would have surprised the deaconesses 


at Kaiserswerth where his stern per- 
sonality won for him the title, “the 
Mosaic Law afoot.” His wife’s title 
complemented this, “the Gospel afoot.” 
Later in the summer Pastor Fliedner 
returned to Europe, and Pastor Eppling 
was called to service in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Sometime after that he accepted 
work in what he called “the bush 
country” of Kentucky. 

It was during this time that certain 
Missouri Synod influences were brought 
to bear on the deaconesses who were 
working with Dr. Passavant in Pitts- 
burgh, notably upon Sisters Paulina 
Ludwig and Elizabeth Hess. These in- 
fluences succeeded in luring these dea- 


FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GALE PLEDGE 


Most Nurses Take This Pledge at 
Their Graduation 


I soLeMNLY pledge myself be- 
fore God and in the presence of 
this assembly to pass my life in 
purity and to practice my pro- 
fession faithfully. I will abstain 
from whatever is deleterious and 
mischievous and will not take or 
knowingly administer any harm- 
ful drug. I will do all in my 
power to elevate the standard of 
my profession and will hold in 
confidence all personal matters 
committed to my keeping and all 
family affairs coming to my 
knowledge in the practice of my 
calling. With loyalty will I en- 
deavor to aid the physician in his 
work and devote myself to the 
welfare of those committed to my 
care. 


conesses away from the Passavant in- 
stitution and providing service for them 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. It happened that 
both Pastor Eppling and Sister Paulina 
Ludwig were vacationing in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., at the same time. They 
knew of each other-by virtue of com- 
mon contacts with Pastor Fliedner. This 
accounts for their having met on Tues- 
day and having been married on Fri- 
day. Following their wedding they 
returned to the work in Kentucky. 
One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of Dr. Passavant’s whole ministry 
was this: once having found a human 
asset, he did not lose it. A case in 
point is had in his careful following 
of the career of Sister Paulina. He was 
a frequent visitor at the Eppling par- 
sonage. When, in the course of the 
years, a daughter of the household, 
Sarah by name, had reached the mid- 
dle teens, he encouraged her parents 
to let him supervise her advanced 
education so that she might be pre- 
pared to teach in one of the orphan- 
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ages which he had founded. This agree- 
ment was readily entered into, and in 
due course Sarah Eppling was taken 
by Dr. Passavant to his orphanage in 
Jacksonville, Ill., where, under the 
guidance of the first deaconess conse- 
crated in America, Louisa Marthens, 
she was given her introduction to this 
type of service. Simultaneously she 
attended the Jacksonville Female 
Academy, an institution afterwards 
absorbed by the Women’s Department 
of the University of Illinois. Later Dr. 
Passavant arranged for her matricula- 
tion at Thiel College, where she com- 
pleted her academic training and then 
entered his service as the school teacher 
at the orphanage in Zelienople, Pa. 
Among the things she did as a teacher 
and later in her home was to write on 
the blackboard daily a proverb, Serip- 
ture text, aphorisim, or short poem 
that had given her a deep insight into 
life; for example, “Kind hearts are 
more than coronets and simple faith 
than Norman blood.” She had a pas- 
sion for beautiful prose, inherited from 
her mother, who put Charles Dickens 
and John Ruskin on the daily mental 
menu of her family. 

It is logical in this connection to re- 
port three proverbs on which Dr. 
Passavant based much of his work in 
initiating institutions. The first is 
“Despise not the day of small things”; 
the second, “The Lord will provide”; 
the third, “Blessed are they that stick 
to what they have started.” 


Once More the Map 


In this narrative we started from 
Borneo in the South Seas and moved 
to Germany in order to trace a re- 
lationship to the Rhenish Missionary 
Society which had sent Pastor Huppertz 
to a station in that island in 1836. It 
will be recalled that Pastor Huppertz 
was a martyr; that his brother, plan- 
ning to take his place, was prevented 
by death from pneumonia. The next 
link in this chain of local vocations 
dealt with a sister of these two men 
who was called by her Lord to enroll 
as a student in the motherhouse of 
Protestant deaconesses at Kaiserswerth. 
She was the leader of the number who 
consented to come to America when 
requested to do so by Dr. Passavant. 
It was understood that through her 
training of American sisters for the 
diaconate should be inaugurated. Her 
journey to Pittsburgh occurred soon 
after her arrival in New York. She 
had taken a leading part in founding 
America’s first Protestant hospital and 
in transplanting the diaconate to this 
country. It is from her new position 
as Directing Sister of the Passavant 
orphanage in Rochester, Pa. (now the 
Passavant Memorial Homes for the 
Care of Epileptics) that we begin an- 
other chapter in this narrative. 
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Sister Elizabeth Huppertz had a 
nephew in Germany, John G. Reinartz 
by name, who was about to enroll in 
an army officers’ training school. At 
this juncture he received an urgent 
letter of appeal from his aunt, who had 
been influenced by Dr. Passavant to 
seek young men of her acquaintance to 
come to America to prepare to take 
pastorates in German-English congre- 
gations, especially in the Ohio Valley 
section of the then rapidly developing 
country. He decided to accept the call 
to be a wielder of the sword of the 
spirit which heals rather than the 
sword of steel which kills. Forthwith 
he came to America and rounded out 
his training in English at Thiel College. 
While he was there he learned through 
his aunt of Sarah Eppling, the daughter 
of one of his aunt’s companions in the 
diaconate who was teaching at the or- 
phan school at Zelienople. He went to 
visit her. A romance ensued, culminat- 
ing, after the conclusion of young 
Reinartz’s theological studies in Phila- 
delphia, in a wedding ceremony per- 
formed by Dr. William A. Passavant 
in the living room of the orphanage. 
The bride and groom took up their 
ministry in East Liverpool, Ohio, and 
continued in the service of St. John’s 
congregation there throughout their 
pastoral life of forty-four years. And 
of course it is not surprising to learn 
that when the need for a city hospital 
was felt in that place, among those who 
saw to it that the need was met were 
Pastor and Mrs. Reinartz—it was in 
the blood. 


DR. CHARLES H. B. LEWIS 
(Continued from page 2) 


He heard pastors and people voice their 
needs and express their opinions. He 
weighed these field reactions in the 
light of his own experience, and 
brought his definite recommendations 
to the Board. He offered the first 
written report to the Board, a practice 
which is now followed exclusively. He 
urged direct visitation of congregations 
by field workers, a wider practice of 
which was just being inaugurated as 
he passed away. He first encouraged 
the appointment of synodical commit- 
tees on parish education, a plan which 
is one of the Board’s most constructive 
field projects. These and many other 
forward steps show the influence of this 
man of quiet power. He gave the 
writer his first lessons in field work, 
and most of those early lessons are 
followed in all the work of the Board. 

Miles were covered, contacts with 
pastors and workers were made, in- 
fluences were rendered by this man 
of many activities, but with little ex- 
pense to the Church. Time and again 
he returned from trips of one or two 


months with expense accounts averag- 
ing less than a dollar a day for all 
expenses. Dr. Lewis was an economical 
traveler. He insisted on this practice 
because he believed in it. He gave of 
himself in it for the sake of the Church, 
and that the services of the Board 
might be extended to more of those 
who needed it and requested it. 

The Church must always remember 
Dr. Lewis, for he is written into its 
history in education, and such history 
preserves not the man but that which 
he taught. This is the way that he 
would love to live on in the Church. 
His life and service are a call to the 
Church to teach. 


FAITHFUL TO DUTY 


By William C. Schaeffer, Jr., President of 
the Parish and Church School Board 


Even the most modest appraisal of 
Dr. Lewis’ life and work must take 
into account his marked fidelity to duty 
under all circumstances. He kept be- 
fore him always, first and foremost, the 
interests of the Church and the Board 
he served. He laid down his life for 
the cause he loved as truly as any*sol- 
dier on the field of battle. When God 
called him, his desk was crowded with 
the evidence of preparation for forth- 
coming summer schools whose cause 
pressed on his heart. In his travels over 
thousands of miles he subjected him- 
self to limitations and hardship that he 
might conserve the funds of the Board. 
A truly noble worker has been lost to 
the Church, and we cherish his mem- 
ory. In our sincere condolence to his 
devoted wife and family we rest as- 
sured that he has been exalted by 
Christ and received the Crown of Life. 

Dr. Lewis’ consecrated personality, 
his grasp of his subject, his willing- 
hearted and ready response to every 
appeal, his wide and varied experience, 
have made him an able and valued as- 
sociate in the work of the Parish and 
Church School Board throughout the 
United Lutheran Church. He will be 
sadly missed at institutes, conventions, 
and training schools all over our coun- 
try and Canada.. He will be still more 
sadly missed among his co-workers in 
the Board who loved him for his genial 
and noble qualities and who relied im- 
plicitly on his reports from the field. 


APT TO TEACH 


By Fred C. Wiegman, President of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr 


THE unusual teaching ability of Dr. 
C. H. B. Lewis, occasional lecturer at 
Western Theological Seminary; his 
genial friendliness to the students at 
Midland College as a frequent visitor; 
his stimulating conduct of the leader- 
ship training classes in the Midland 
Summer Assembly; his illuminating 
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presentation of evangelical truth at the 
sessions of the Interdenominational 
Leadership School in the City of Fre- 
mont; his enthusiasm for candid camera 
photography; and the deep and broad 
foundation that was his in Christiaa 
character—all these, and many more, 
endeared him to thousands in western 
United States. 

Gone is his flashing eye, his wry 
smile; unfelt is his sympathetic hand- 
clasp; silenced is his kindly voice; 
closed are his books; shuttered is his 
camera. But the memory of a good and 
great man will bless this section for 
years to come. 

He wanted to die “with his boots on,” 
and so he did. God answered that 
prayer, as He answered many another 
of his requests. For he was a righteous 
man, whose prayers avail much. 

He tithed, and the fruits of his tith- 
ing are visible in the chapel of Western 
Seminary, where many a volume bears 
his name; written, not by him, but by 
the librarian. They are visible in many 
a mission church, whose hymnals, un- 
known to many of them, are his gift. 
They are visible in many a young min- 
ister, whose salary was quietly and in- 
conspicuously aided by this man who 
went about doing good. 

Symbolical of his whole life, whose 
left hand never knew what his right 
was doing, and whose heart knew what 
neither hand was doing, were the words 
he uttered to the instructor in Salem’s 
vacation school: the last words she 
heard him say. He had taken motion 
pictures of the church’s activities, and 
had been asked to show them. She 
said, “I will announce it.” He said, “No, 
don’t tell. Let it be a surprise.” 

It will be no surprise to his legion 
of friends to hear the Saviour say of 
him: “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant. Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord. Thou hast been faithful in a 
few things; I will make thee ruler of 
many things.” 


FRIEND AND COUNSELOR 
By Dr. Amos J. Traver 


THE sudden death of Dr. Charles 
Lewis came as lightning out of the 
clear sky to me. So recently had I 
been with him, and he seemed in his 
usual health. He was a vital man; his 
interests as wide as humanity. His 
long record of travel in the interests 
of Christian education made him a con- 
stant aid to his Board, especially in 
his interpretation of the needs of the 
Church. His judgment was unbiased 
and founded on keen observation. He 
knew and loved his work, and he knew 
and loved men. He was friend and 
counselor. He achieved immortality in 
the lives of those he influenced as well 
as through the childlike faith with 
which he accepted the grace of his God. 
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Youth Activities In New York 


By Secretary Paul C. White 


LUTHERAN WORLD’S FAIR RALLY 


ON THE AFTERNOON of June 23, 2,500 
Lutheran young people gathered at the 
Temple of Religion on the New York 
World’s Fair grounds, for their second 
“All-Lutheran Youth Rally.” Two years 
ago youth representatives from the 
American Lutheran Church, the United 
Lutheran Church, and the Augustana 
Synod, conceived a plan whereby all 
Luther youth groups represented in 
metropolitan New York and New 
Jersey could sponsor a joint Lutheran 
Youth Rally. Representatives were 
summoned from all branches of the Lu- 
theran Church, and a cetnral youth 
committee was organized. The first 
president of the committee was the 
Rev. Raymond Vogeley of the “Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, who served for 
one year. The second president was 
the Rev. Dr. Paul C. White, secretary 
for Religious Education of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York. At this 
year’s rally the choir of Bethlehem 
Church (Augustana Synod) Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the Rev. Gideon C. Olson, pastor, 
led the music. Among the outstanding 
events of the day was an address on 
“Lutherans of the World,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council and 
American treasurer of the Lutheran 
World Convention. The main address 
of the day was delivered by the Hon. 
James F. Henninger, Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Lehigh 
County, Pa., a member of the U. L. 
C. A. Board of Adjudication, his theme 
being, “Christian Youth and Today’s 
World.” 

Miss Evelyn Young, a member of 
Covenant Church, Brooklyn, and a 
trumpeter in the Aida Brass Quartet, 
pleased the audience with her beautiful 
trumpet solos. One unusual feature 
was the presence of the first president 
and the present president of the Luther 
League of America. The Hon. E. F. 
Eilert, C.S.D., was elected president 
of the Luther League of America at its 
organization meeting in 1895, and Mr. 
Alvin H. Schaediger, the present presi- 
dent of our Luther League, was elected 
in 1939. 

Representatives from the following 
branches of the Lutheran Church were 
present: Danish, Augustana, Nor- 
wegian, American Lutheran, the Lu- 
theran Free Church, Missouri Synod, 
and the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

It is hoped that this is the beginning 
of a forward movement toward greater 
co-operation between the various Lu- 
theran youth groups in greater New 
York and New Jersey, in an endeavor 


to meet the common needs of our 
young people. 


NEW YORK GIRLS’ CAMP 


The Lutheran Girls’ Camp, which is 
a part of the program of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, will be 
open on Lake Kanawauke, Bear Moun- 
tain, N. Y., July 6 to August 31. 

This camp was established in 1937, 
and is ideally situated for all the varied 
camp activities found in a complete 
program, on a beautiful camping site 
in the Interstate Park on Lake Kana- 
wauke. 

Miss Dorothy Zerbst, a member of 
Good Shepherd Church, Weehawken, 
N. J., is directress. Associated with 
her will be a splendid staff of leaders. 
The rates are $12 per week. Girls be- 
tween the ages of eight and seventeen 
may enroll any week. 


SILVER BAY SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE NINTH ANNUAL Summer School 
for Church Workers, under the direc- 
tion of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, will be held at Silver Bay- 
on-Lake George, N. Y., July 27 to 
August 2. It is anticipated that all 
previous attendance records will be 
broken this year, for the program is of 
an exceptional nature. 

Heading the large staff of leaders is 
the Rev. Dr. Oscar C. Mees, pastor 
from Canton, Ohio, director of the 
recent Lutheran World Convention 
Emergency Relief Drive, one of the 
outstanding Lutheran leaders of our 
nation. Dr. Mees will lecture daily at 
the general assembly on topics con- 
nected with “Lutherans of the World.” 

We are fortunate in having executive 


secretaries and representatives from - 


the various boards and auxiliaries of 
the Church, among them Mrs. Julius F. 
Seebach of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, the Rev. Arthur H. Getz of 
the Parish and Church School Board, 
Miss Ella Engel of “The Children of the 
Church,” the Rev. William J. Ducker, 
newly called associate secretary of 
the Luther League of America, and 
Miss Leila Van Deusen, missionary to 
India. 

Of special interest to intermediate 
and senior young people will be Presi- 
dent Clarence C. Stoughton of Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College, who will 
teach a course on “My Life Work,” 
and will be available for personal 
counseling regarding educational prob- 
lems of young people. For adult leaders 
and pastors there will be a conference 
under the direction of Dr. Julius F. 
Seebach of Philadelphia. Dr. Mees also 
will share this part of the work. 


“LUTHERAN” 
SUBSCRIBERS 
NEEDED 


A DETERMINED EFFORT to increase 
the circulation of THe LuTHERAN 
to a figure which will reflect its 
real value to the Church is now 
being launched by committees in 
the synods, Mr. A. J. Arbogast, 
circulation manager, announced 
this week. L 

“The value of THe LuTHERAN in 
the homes of our people is recog- 
nized by everyone,” Mr. Arbogast 
stated. “How to get it into more 
homes is a_ responsibility that 
should be shared equally by pas- 
tors, church councils, and the 
publishers.” 

“Tf only five per cent of the 
membership of the United Lu- 
theran Church could be put on 
the subscription list, Tue Lu- 
THERAN would have 57,663 sub- 
scribers. Surely every synod 


should be able to meet this mod- 


est goal.” 

Mr. Arbogast states that the 
publishers of THe LUTHERAN are 
requesting that in each synod a 
committee be appointed to bring 
the official church paper to the 
attention of our people. Pastors 
are asked to arrange for a can- 
vass of their congregations by 
some local organization. Liberal 
commissions are granted for this 
service. 

Congregations can arrange for 
securing copies for weekly sale. 
The newsboy sales plan is being 
used successfully in some parishes. 

The publishers offer to send to 
all congregations a reasonable 
number of sample copies for 
four weeks, free of charge, pro- 
vided a canvass for subscriptions 
is planned. 

Climax of the subscription cam- 
paign will come in October, 
which is known as Church Paper 
Month. Success will depend on 
immediate preparation for con- 
certed effort leading up to the 
October drive. The test of loyalty 
of our church to its official paper 
as its chief information medium 
will be worth watching. 


For the first time in the history of 
this work, the presidents of the New 
Jersey State Luther League and the 
New York State Luther League will be 
on the staff. Mr. Alfred Beck and Mr. 
Donald Bautz will share in the gen- 
eral Luther League program, and will 
also have charge of recreational ac- 
tivities at the school. 
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Of real interest also to Sunday school 
workers will be the presence not only 
of Secretary Getz, but of Sister 
Dorothy Goff of Zion Church, Syra- 
cuse, who will lead in the Workers’ 
Conference for Sunday School Teach- 
ers in the children’s division. 


A Worshiping School 

While study and play have their full 
part in the \program—for the mornings 
are set aside entirély for study and the 
afternoons for recreational activities— 
the Twilight Hour Programs and the 
Matins Services develop a rich spirit 
of worship on the part of young and 
old alike. The Rev. John H. Wagner 
of Hudson Heights, N. J., president of 
the New Jersey Conference of the New 
York Synod, is the chaplain. Associated 
with him is the Rev. Harold C. Letts, 
pastor of Calvary Church, Jersey City, 
N. J. The Rev. George C. Ackerly, 
Rensselaer, N. Y., president of the 
Eastern Conference, will again be in 
charge of the music. 

A hearty invitation is extended to 
Lutherans from all parts of the country 
to come to beautiful Silver Bay for this 
wonderful week. The Rev. Hugo L. 
Dressler, Buffalo, N. Y., is general 
chairman, with Dr. Paul C. White 

Serving as dean, and the Rey. Dr. 
Chalmers E. Frontz, director. 
Paut C. Wuire. 


MASSANETTA SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


The Lutheran Training School and 
Church Workers’ Conference of the 
Synod of Virginia will be held at Mas- 
sanetta Springs, Va., July 29 to August 
5. The chairman of the committee is 
Dr. R. Homer Anderson, Lynchburg, 
Va., superintendent of the Virginia 
Synod; Dean, Dr. J. Luther Sieber, 
Roanoke, Va.; Registrar, Mr. E. L. 
Keiser, Waynesboro; Directors of Rec- 
reation, the Rev. H. Edgar Knies, 
Roanoke and Mr. Allen H. Fenner, 
Freeport, N. Y. 

The speakers at the General As- 
sembly will be Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, Washington, D. C.; the Rev. Dr. 
Hajime Inadomi, Kumamoto, Japan; 
Dr. F. R. Knubel, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, New York; Dr. 
W. C. Schaeffer, Allentown, Pa.; Dr. 
S. W. Herman, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. H. 
Grady Davis, Chicago, Il.; Dr. Roy M. 
Dunkelberger, Guntur, India. 

On Sunday morning, August 4, the 
sermon will be preached by Dr. S. W. 
Herman, and in the evening by Presi- 
dent Charles J. Smith, D.D., Roanoke 
College. The Rev. Raymond D. Wood, 
pastor at Staunton, will direct the 
Luther League meeting at 7.00 P. M. 

At the Standard Training School, the 
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Rev. John H. Fray will be the super- 
visor. The following courses are 
offered: “The Purpose and Program of 
the Church,” Dr. Krumbholz; “Guid- 
ance in Christian Home Making,” Prof. 
Frank C. Longaker, D.D., Roanoke Col- 
lege; “The Life and Work of Paul,” 
President E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., Southern 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C.; “The Ad- 
ministration of the Church School,” Mr. 
A. S. Craft, Roanoke; “Youth and 
Worship,” the Rev. Raymond D. Wood; 
“Missionary Activities for Children,” 
Miss Mabel Elsie Locker; “Young 
People’s Work in the Rural Church,” 
President Hugh J. Rhyne, D.D., Marion 
College, Marion, Va.; “The Life of 
Christ,” the Rev. A. M. Huffman, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The courses dealing with 
the Children of the Church will be 
taught by Miss Helen Anderson, Lynch- 
burg, Va., and Miss Elizabeth Sieber, 
Roanoke. 

Information concerning the program 
may be secured from Dr. J. Luther 
Sieber, Dean, 352 Church Avenue, 
Roanoke, Va., and reservations in the 
hotel may be made through Mr. E. L. 
Keiser, Waynesboro, Va. 


CAMPS MILLER AND HAGAN 
OPEN THE SEASON 


Jung 29, Camp Miller for Boys, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., opened its 
nineteenth season, and Camp Hagan, 
sister camp to Miller, its fourth. Both 
camps are owned and operated by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and are under the super- 
vision of LeRoi E. Snyder of Reading, 
Pa., and formerly of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown. This will be “Chief” 
Snyder’s seventh season as director of 
Camp Miller. During the eight-week 
season, extending from June 29 to 
August 24, the two camps will accom- 
modate a capacity enrollment of ap- 
proximately. one thousand boys and 
girls from all parts of the country. 

Assisting Mr. Snyder as associate 
directors of Camp Miller will be Dr. E. 
Albert Jones of Philadelphia, who re- 
turns for his seventeenth season, and 
Rilman F. Busch of West Lawn, Pa. 
Dr. Jones will have charge of plant 
operation, while Mr. Busch will direct 
program activities. 

Signal additions to the Miller staff 
this year are Chief Bear Heart, full- 
blooded Sioux Indian, who will function 
for a second year as Head Counselor of 
the Pioneer Unit and assistant in the 
Entertainment and Arts and Crafts De- 
partments; and Haroun Shamai of 
Bagdad, Iraq, who is to aid in the en- 
tertainment program. Mr. Shamai is 
in America to study medicine, and is 
at present at Muhlenberg College. 

Outstanding among activities and 
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Nit EP EON DTA 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, book-markers, communion 

linens, materials cut out, choir vestments 

and pulpit gowns or cassocks and surplices. 
Catalogue and samples sent on request. 


gM. Hall, ine. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


NORTHWESTERN 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 


An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 
Open September 3 
For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
h to own under 


| for Free Choral Apparel 
| Style Book C52, Pulpit 
| Apparel StyleBook CP52, 
; | Budget PaymentPlan 152. 


_/E-R-MOORE CO: 


_ | 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, 


presentations to be featured at the 
start of the camp season were an intro- 
ductory entertainment by the coun- 
selors on the evening of June 29, and 
marksmanship exhibitions at dates in 
the near future by Russ Hoogerhyde, 
world’s champion archer, and Lawrence 
Nuesslein, Olympic rifle champion. 

The staff of Camp Miller, in addition 
to the directors named, include sixty- 
three counselors headed by Earl K. 
Reist, Trenton, N. J., head counselor 
of the Senior Camp; Horace J. Mowry, 
Conshohocken, Pa., head counselor of 
the Junior Camp; Frederick H. Her- 
man, Pottsville, Pa., director of health 
and sanitation; Luther J. G. Wenner, 
Trenton, N. J., director of arts and 
crafts; John Shaffner, Philadelphia, Pa., 
director of aquatics; Lloyd G. Trout, 
Media, Pa., director of athletics; Ed- 
ward H. Rosenberry, Hamburg, Pa., 
director of entertainment; Bear Heart, 
Springfield, Mass., director of pioneer- 
ing and Indian lore; John H. Walter, 
Allison Park, Pa., director of music; 
Norman E. Roper, Allentown, Pa., 
registrar; Gordon Williams, Forty-Fort, 
Pa., commissarian; Ernest Kulp, Potts- 
town, Pa., steward. 

Among a counseling staff of thirty- 
one at Camp Hagan, the following are 
heads of department: Jane M. Taylor, 
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Allentown, Pa., directress; Kathryn E. 
Reinbold, Lansdowne, Pa., associate 
directress; Esther M. Wenrich, West 
Reading, Pa., athletics; Anne K. Min- 
nich, Reading, Pa. arts and crafts; 
Ruth McLaughlin, Philadelphia, Pa., 
aquatics; Mabel B. Levy, East Green- 
ville, Pa., head counselor, Junior 
Camp; Lucinda J. Sherrick, Saegers- 
town, Pa., entertainment; Mary E. 
Lockwood, Trenton, N. J., pioneering; 
Viola V. Wilt, McAlisterville, Pa., re- 
ligion; Mae G. Watler, Allison Park, 
Pa., music; Edna Swain, Allentown, 
Pa., registrar; Nancy Aulenbach, Leb- 
anon, Pa., nurse. 

At a joint meeting Sunday night, 
June 23, the staffs of both camps were 
addressed by Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Epwarp H. RosSENBERRY. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
WORKERS’ INSTITUTE 


will be held in Texas Lutheran Col- 
lege, Seguin, Texas, July 29—August 


@ 
PPAYNE- SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


75 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
PATERSON, N. J. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


STUDIOS: 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS § DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


i) | (eg 
falr R.GEISSLER INC. 


Wie s ee 


Chuck alps ing 


a KILL ALL FLIES 


FLY KILLER 


2. This is a combined effort of the 
Texas District of the American Lu- 
theran Church and the Texas Synod 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and is endorsed by the Texas 
Conference of the Augustana Synod. 
The courses include Studies of the 
Old Testament, New Testament, The 
Church and Its Work, Christian 
Growth, Child Psychology, Methods, 
Music in the Religious Education of 
the Church, and the Vacation Bible or 
Church School. 

Requests for information or pro- 
grams, and all registrations should be 
mailed to the Dean of the Lutheran 
Church Workers’ Institute, Prof. Adolph 
C. Streng, Texas Lutheran College, 
Seguin, Texas. 


BROTHERHOOD COM- 
MITTEE MEETS 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE of 
the Brotherhood of the United Lu- 
theran Church met all day, June 15, at 
Telford, Pa. The following members 
were present: Messrs. Milton Deck, 
Harry A. Fritsch, O. Roy Frankenfield, 
Earle W. Bader, the Rev. Charles F. 
Brobst, and Paul A. Weidley, D.D. 

The treasurer reported that the 
Brotherhood is in better financial con- 
dition than at any time in its history; 
all current bills are paid, and there is 
a balance in the treasury. 

Various matters concerning the bi- 
ennial convention, which will be held 
in Omaha in October, were discussed. 
Judging from the enthusiasm which the 
executive secretary found during his 
recent “swing” through the west and 
south, this convention will be one of 
the most successful ever held. 

It was the privilege of the committee 
to have the Rev. Alford Naus, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Publicity of 
the United Lutheran Church, sit with 
it, profit by his part in the discussions, 
and learn of plans for the convention 
in Omaha. 

The committee voted $50 to aid in 
the publicity work of the conventions; 
also $50 as the Brotherhood’s pro-rata 
share of the joint exhibit at the Omaha 
conventions. 

By action of the committee, the 
Brotherhood will co-operate to the 
fullest extent in the promotional pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran Church 
for 1940 in connection with the Youth 
Conferences to be held this fall 
throughout the Church. Emphasis will 
be laid on the Fourth Objective, “To 
Develop the Church Life of the Boy.” 

Monthly topics for local Brother- 
hoods, which are discussed in Lutheran 
Men, were submitted by the Parish and 
Church School Board. The topics sub- 
mitted for 1941 and 1942 were ac- 
cepted. 
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Local Brotherhood and_ synodical 
bodies will note that by action of the 
committee, the closing date for payment 
of dues for accredited delegates to the 
Omaha Convention will be thirty days 
prior to the date of the opening of the 
convention. 

The next meeting of the Adminisira- 
tive Committee will be held at the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy 
Philadelphia, July 20, at 2.00 o’clock. 

Paut A. WEIDLEY, Reporter. 


DR. GEHR IN MINISTRY 
FORTY YEARS 


Tue fortieth anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of G. Franklin Gehr, D.D., and 
the twentieth anniversary of his pas- 
torate in Salem Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., was observed with two special 
services, Sunday, May 26. At the morn- 
ing service commemorating Dr. Gehr’s 
ordination to the Gospel ministry, the 
sermon was preached by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. At the after- 
noon service, Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
editor of Tue LuTHERAN, spoke on 
“Twenty Years a Pastor.” 

Dr. Gehr was graduated from the 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary at May- 
wood, Ill, and Holy Communion 
Church, Racine, Wis. was his first 
charge. Here in four years the congre- 
gation grew from 37 to 300 members, 
the Sunday school from 57 to 575 souls, 
and the church was built at a cost of 
$12,000. 

In 1905, the Seminary called him to 
become assistant to the president, and 
in this capacity he appeared before 
congregations, conferences, synods, col- 
leges and universities, presenting the 
work of the Gospel ministry. 

Two years later he became pastor 
of Luther Memorial Church, Erie, Pa. 
Besides being pastor of a large congre- 
gation, he incited his members to be- 
gin a movement which led later to the 
erection of their fine new edifice. Here, 
too, with the aid of fifteen alumni of 
Thiel College, a campaign was in- 
augurated which secured $100,000 for 
the erection of the Administration 
Building at Thiel. 

In 1913, Dr. Gehr was called as the 
full-time president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, and in this office he unified the 
mission interests of his Church, or- 
ganized the synod for progressive work, 
and served as a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee to prepare the 
way for the formation of the United 
Lutheran Church, which merger was 
an inspiration to the two Pittsburgh 
synods to merge. 

In 1920, he became pastor of Salem 
Church, Bethlehem, whose congrega- 
tion and auxiliaries have shown a 
constant and healthy growth and de- 
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velopment. Through contributions for 
current and benevolence causes it 
stands among the leading congrega- 
tions of the community, synod and the 
Church, and is a leader in educational 
and missionary enterprise. 

Dr. Gehr is an important factor in 
the community as well as in the 
Church; an able preacher, pastor, and 
administrator. 


OUR OLDEST PASTOR 
Thomas F. Dornblaser in One Hundredth 
Year 


Dr, Thomas Franklin Dornblaser, the 
oldest living graduate of Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa., and one 
of the oldest college alumni in the 
United States, celebrated his ninety- 
ninth birthday, June 27, at his home 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Dornblaser, world traveler, Lu- 
theran pastor for sixty-eight years, dis- 
tinguished author, first fought in the 
Civil War with General Turchin before 
enrolling at Susquehanna University, 
where he was graduated in 1868. 

Susquehanna University’s famed 
alumnus was born June 27, 1841, at 
Clintondale, Clinton County, Pa. De- 
spite his long span of years, Dr. Dorn- 
blaser continues to enjoy good health 
and resides with a daughter. Dr. Dorn- 
blaser came from Berlin, Germany, in 
1933, to attend his Alma Mater’s 
seventy-fifth commencement exercises; 
returning to Germany again that same 
year, he made his last and sixteenth 
trip from Germany to the United 


States in 1936 at the age of ninety- 
five. He resided in Germany for the 
greater part of sixteen years, during 
which time he was a teacher of English 
in the Y. M. C. A. in Berlin, and also 
a member of the Official Board in the 
American Protestant Union Church in 
Berlin, where he supplied as pastor. 

Dr. Dornblaser was in the Seventh 
Pennsylvaina Calvary, which pursued 
and captured Jefferson Davis at the im- 
mediate close of the Civil War. The 
Confederate President and his family 
were taken by ambulance to Macon, 
Georgia, and then transported in a 
special car to Fort Monroe, from which 
he was soon liberated by the gracious 
intercession of Horace Greely and Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. Following the war, 
Dr. Dornblaser entered Susquehanna 
University with $1,200, which he had 
saved from his small wages received 
as a soldier. Dr. H. C. Haithcox, a 
Confederate soldier, was one of his 
roommates. 


DR. THOMAS HARTIG 
(Continued from page 2) 


College and Seminary, in which ca- 
pacity he had a very important share 
in the development of that institution. 
His safe and progressive leadership 
and the esteem of the people found 
recognition when in 1925 synod en- 
trusted him with its highest office, that 
of president. For fifteen years, until 
his Lord called him to rest, he devoted 
his life to the upbuilding of our church 
in Western Canada, and he achieved 


remarkable success under conditions 
which would tax the resourcefulness of 
any man. Our church in Western 
Canada, just emerging from the pioneer 
stage, was hit very severely by the de- 
pression, and it is due largely to Presi- 
dent Hartig’s unceasing efforts that the 
Manitoba Synod continued to grow and 
to gain in strength in spite of all handi- 
caps. Reaching beyond the confines of 
the Manitoba Synod, and enduring be- 
yond the days that are now past, Presi- 
dent Hartig must be credited with two 
important contributions to the building 
of our Lutheran Zion in Western 
Canada. With much tact and in an 
attitude both conservative and pro- 
gressive, he has led his people safely 
over the hurdles of the transition 
period, so that no breach has occurred 
between the first generation of immi- 
grants and the second growing up as 
Canadians; and he has assiduously and 
with untiring effort cultivated the re- 
lationship of this far-away synod with 
the United Lutheran Church, so that a 
fine understanding both ways has been 
achieved. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Lutheran College and Seminary, 
that institution honored him by con- 
ferring upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

President Hartig is survived by his 
widow, Christine, nee Rathje, and six 
children, one of whom is a candidate 
for the ministry. The oldest son, Hans, 
became a victim of a railway accident 
in 1928, much lamented by all who 
knew him. 
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CHURCH FACTS AND 
FIGURES 


(Continued from page 15) 


Women as Church Goers 


Women are more consistent church goers 
than men, but is the ratio of women to 
men conspicuously out of proportion at 
services? Here again census data will 
prove useful. In planning localized mis- 
sionary work, a knowledge of the number 
of men and women, adults and children 
and aged, of married and unmarried is 
essential. No general goes into battle 
against a foe without an idea of the size 
of that foe. What about the foreign-born, 
often a rich field for conversion? How 
does the number of foreign-born in the 
congregation compare with the number of 
foreign-born reported by the Census 
Bureau for the community? 

Then there are the parochial schools. 
The population census report summarizes 
school attendance by tracts and counties 
for four age groups—7 to 13, 14 to 15, 16 
to 17, 18 to 20. It records the aggregate 
number of children in the tract between 
those ages and the* number attending 
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schools. This is rich soil for pastors whose 
parishes include parochial school. A close 
study of the population report by age 
groups will add considerable background 
to these figures. Are crowded classrooms 
a temporary condition? or will the school 
need enlarging? Will the number of first 
grade school children be lower in the near 
future? The census statistics by age groups 
will throw light on this subject. An ex- 
amination of census records reveals that 
the number of children under five years 
of age is frequently smaller than other 
age groups. Theoretically, of course, there 
should be more people under five years 
of age than 5 to 9, and more in the 5 to 9 
class than 10 to 14, and so on, but census 
recérds prove otherwise. Many factors 
contribute to upsetting the theoretical 
structure. Economic conditions force peo- 
ple to forego marriages during certain 
years, for instance. Individuals in certain 
professions or in certain educational levels 
are inclined to have fewer children than 
workers in mechanical and manufacturing 
fields. These are some of the factors which 
must be considered in planning elemen- 
tary school programs. Another major fac- 
tor to be kept in mind where parochial 
schools are concerned is the influx of peo- 
ple of other religions in the community 
and the gradual departure of members of 
the faith. 

The increase or decline of congregations 
is measured periodically through the 
Census of Religious Bodies, last conducted 
in 1937, and covering the year 1936. 
Though Census of Religious Bodies re- 
ports do not summarize information col- 
lected by smaller geographical divisions 
than states or, in some cases, by dioceses 
or synods, clergymen can obtain useful 
working data from them. The statistical 
data collected in the last Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies, now being prepared for 
public distribution, will comprise over 
ninety bulletins, covering more than 200 
different denominations. Besides enumerat- 
ing state by state the number of members, 
parishes and church edifices for each de- 
nomination, figures are reported on church 
expenditures, Sunday school attendance, 
value of church property and size of debt. 


OBITUARY 


Stephen Sidney Cassell, Sr. 


The funeral service for Mr. Stephen Sidney 
Cassell, Sr., who departed this life January 12, 
was held at Corinth Lutheran Church, Rural 
Retreat, Va., January 14, 1940. Conducting the 
service were the Rev. A. K. Hewitt, president 
of the Marion Conference, and the Rev. Walter 
Spence, a lifelong friend and neighbor of the 
deceased. 


Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse and Training School 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Mr. Cassell, born in Wythe County, near 
Rural Retreat, October 18, 1868, was a son of 
Michael and Eliza Repass Cassell. His parents 
were members of Kimberlin Lutheran Church. 
He was graduated from Roanoke College in 
1890, and married Miss Belle Cassell of Wythe- 
ville the following year. After twenty years 
their Christian family circle was broken by the 
death of Mrs. Cassell, and in 1913 Mr. Cassell 
married Miss Elizabeth Mary Peery, who sur- 
vives him. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Cassell was a 
member of Corinth Lutheran Church, which 
congregation he had been instrumental in or- 
ganizing in 1892. For many years he served as 
superintendent of the Sunday school and trus- 
tee of the church. From 1892 until his death 
he served faithfully on the church council, and 
was at his decease chairman of the joint coun- 
cil of the Kimberlin Parish. He was a frequent 
delegate to Conference meetings, conventions 
of the United Synod of the South and of the 
Lutheran Synod of Virginia. 

_Besides his wife, Mr. Cassell is survived by 
eight children: Miss Anna Mary Cassell, at 
home; Mrs. Arthur J. Topham, Springfield, 
Mass.; Mrs. Carter Damron, Bluefield, W. Va.; 
Mr. Carl Cassell, at home; Mr. Joe M. Cassell, 
Hillsville, Va.; Mr. Stephen S. Cassell, Jr., 
Marion, Va.; and Messrs. Paul and Thomas 
Cassell, at home. He is also survived by one 
sister, Mrs. William Roedel Brown of Rural 
Retreat. 

Interment took place in the family square o: 
the Black Lick Community Cemetery. 


“Precious in the sight of Jehovah is the 
death of his saints.’’ Psalm 116: 15. 
June 28, 1940. J. Luther Ballentine. 


Charles H. B. Lewis, D.D. 


associate secretary of the Parish and Church 
School Board, died in the Dodge County Hos- 
pital, Fremont, Nebr., June 21, 1940, at the age 
of sixty-four years. He was stricken a week 
before with a heart attack while preparing to 
show pictures at the Salem Lutheran Vacation 
Church School. Thus he was called from the 
active work which he loved. 

Born in Pottstown, Pa., he was educated in 
Ohio. He was graduated with highest honor 
from Wittenberg Academy in June 1897, from 
Wittenberg College in 1901, and from Hamma 
Divinity School, ranking first in his class in 
1904. He received his Master of Arts degree 
from Wittenberg College in 1906, and also took 
graduate work in religious education at North- 
western University in the summers of 1924 and 
1925. Both Wittenberg and Midland colleges 
honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1922. 

He was united in marriage with Miss Halla 
Krebs in Springfield, Ohio, in June 1904, going 
west to Wilber, Nebr., for their first pastorate. 
He also served Grace Church, Lincoln, and 
Salem Church, Ponca, Nebr. While in Ponca 
he organized and built a church in Allen, later 
serving St. Luke’s congregation in Emerson, 
Nebr. While serving these pastorates he also 
found time to serve as general secretary of 
Nebraska Sunday School Association from_1909- 
1912 and was president of the Nebraska Synod 
for several terms. 

In 1921 he was called to serve the Lutheran 
Church in Evansville, Ind., four years later 
accepting the call of the Parish and Church 
School Board to become field secretary. He 
had made his home in Fremont since entering 
the Board’s service. 

The funeral service was held in Salem Lu- 
theran Church, Fremont, where he held his 
membership, conducted by the pastor, Alfred 
O. Frank, D.D., assisted by John C. Hershey, 
D.D., president of the Nebraska Synod; 
White Rhyne, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board of Philadel- 
phia; and Fred C. Wiegman, D.D., president 
of Midland College. ; 

Honorary pallbearers were: Holmes Dysinger, 
D.D:, LL.D., W. F. Rangeler, D.D., W. I. Guss, 
D.D., W. T. Kahse, D.D., C. B. Harman, D.D., 
and P. W. H. Frederick, D.D. Active_pall- 
bearers were Pastor W. H. Saas, T. D. Rinde, 
D.D., Prof. G. C. Lueninghoener, Prof. R. L. 


eee Mr. F. E. Wood, and Mr. Herman 
telk. 
Interment took place in Memorial Park 


Cemetery, Fremont, Nebr. 

Surviving him are his widow; two children, 
Paul, who is studying for the ministry in 
Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Ruth, wife of the Rev. Werner Jessen of Med- 
ford, Ore.; and two grandchildren, Janet Ruth 
Lewis and John Lewis Jessen. 

Ever a loyal and devoted worker for the 
Church, and an ardent enthusiast for mission 


work, he became a firm believer in the poten- 
tial powers and pioneering spirit of the Church 
west of the Mississippi River. It is to the 


Church in these states that his death will be 
a special loss. A. O. Frank. 


Mrs. W. H. Shepfer 
Mary Ida Shepfer, wife of Dr. W. H. Shepfer, 
entered into life May 9. 
Mary Ida Shepfer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Steiner, was born and reared near 
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Ragersville in southeastern Ohio. In 1893 she 
was united in marriage with Dr. W. H. Shepfer 
while the latter was in public school work. 
Their marriage was blessed with six children, 
two of whom at the age of 11 and 15 preceded 
her in death. The following children survive 
to mourn the loss of a devoted mother: C. 
Vv: Shepfer and Mrs. Florence Palmer of 
Defiance, Ohio; the Rev. H. Reed bea are re- 
cently elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Ss. , Rochester, Pa.; and Mary M. Mcllyar 
of Cleveland, Ohio; also six grandchildren. 

Mrs. Shepfer graced 7 cage ame as a pastor’s 
wife in Newberry, Ind.; in Fultonham, Elida 
and Defiance, Ohio; at Leechburg and Beaver 
Falls, Pa. Her hospitality and good cheer always 
made the parsonage a popular place. Her 
hearty, pleasing laugh is remembered wher- 
ever she lived. 

She loved her church and was active in it as 
long as her health permitted. She was en- 
dowed with a kindly, generous, unselfish na- 
ture. In the very large number of acquaint- 
ances formed through a long public life her 
husband says he never knew of a single soul 
who disliked her. 

In 1931, after directing the building of a 
new church and parsonage in Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Dr. Shepfer had to relinquish his pastoral work 
on account of his health. They then moved to 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, where Mrs. Shepfer suc- 
cessfully conducted a business while her hus- 
band was without a parish. Her business 
ability was unusual. Dr. Shepfer during this 
time wrote his book, “The Bible and Science, 
a Popular Apologetic.’’ He dedicates the book 
to her as follows: “To my wife, whose sac- 
rifices and unselfish devotion have made pos- 
sible the writing of this book.” 

In 1937 Dr. Shepfer decided to retire per- 
manently from active parish work. They then 
returned to Defiance where two children and 
four grandchildren reside, and where her hus- 
band had been pastor of Zion Church from 
1912 to 1921. 

During the distressing hours of her last 
lingering illness her thoughts and _ interests 
were constantly of others. A noble soul has 
gone to her reward. 

The funeral service was held in Zion Church, 
Defiance, of which she was a faithful member, 
by her pastor, Dr. B. F. Hofer. By requesi of 
the family the pastor read Mrs. Shepfer’s fa- 
vorite sermon from her son Reed’s book of ser- 
mons, “When Death Speaks.’’ Theme, ‘How 
Jesus Looked Upon Death.” Text, John 14:1 
and 2, “Let not your heart be troubled,” etc. 

Her mortal remains were laid to rest beside 
her two deceased daughters, Ruth and Grace, 
in Defiance’s beautiful Riverside Cemetery. 

Benjamin F. Hofer. 


IN CONTINUED ESTEEM 
The Rev. Paul I. Morentz 


The members of the Alumni Association of 
the Gethsemane School of Christian Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa., remember with affectionate 
gratitude the late Rev. Paul I. Morentz, for 
many years a teacher in that school. They 
recall his genuine and unassuming Christian 
character. They appreciate his service to the 
Church in the important and difficult field of 
Jewish mission work. They bear witness to 
his scholarship in the field of biblical study. 
They cherish the memory of his ready wit and 
patience, ever present in his class presentations. 
The many who have had the privilege of re- 
ceiving his instruction in this school are pro- 
foundly grateful for the lasting benefits re- 
ceived. 

The Alumni Association realizes that recol- 
lections of this character are sufficient to in- 
sure the retention of the memory of this faith- 
ful Christian pastor and teacher in the minds 
of those whose lives were touched by his. It 
has been desirous, however, ever since his 
lamented death, of expressing in a modest but 
somewhat more tangible form, its appreciation 
of what he has meant to this school and to 
those whose honor it was to know him. 

Now, therefore, we offer for passage at the 
1940 annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Alumni Association of the 
Gethsemane School of Christian Education, in 

ateful recollection of the earnest Christian 
ife of the Rev. Paul I. Morentz, and in appre- 
ciation of his service as an instructor in this 
school for the period of fourteen years, here- 
with presents to that school the sum of $150, 
the same to constitute a permanent endow- 
ment, the income from which shall be used to 

ay for a scholarship to be known as the Paul 

. Morentz Memorial Scholarship and to be 
awarded annually by the Board of Directors of 
the school, and be it further 

Resolved, That u their passage, there be 
prepared three copies of these resolutions suit- 
ably signed by the president and secretary of 
this association together with the report with 
which they are being presented, and be given 
one to Mrs. Paul I. Morentz, one to the School 
Board and one, to the Editorial Board of THE 
LurHeran, and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on 
the minutes of this association and made a per- 
manent part of its record. 


MUHLENBERG 
LEGE 
UW ILE Your Son 


Develop the strong foundation upon which he may build 
for a life of useful service in the professions or in busi- 
ness, through a well-rounded education. 
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Plan now to send him to 
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In witness whereof the officers of this Alumni 
Association of the Gethsemane School of Chris- 
tian Education attest the adoption of these res- 
olutions at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion this seventeenth day of June in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred forty. 

H. Walter Graves, Pres. 
Mabel R. Aikens, Sec. 
Philadelphia, June 17, 1940. 


SYNOD 


The eighty-fifth convention of the Mississippi 
Synod will be held in St. John’s Church, Louis- 
ville, Miss., July 16-18, and will open with the 
Communion Service Tuesday at 7.45 P. M. 
President H. B. Schaeffer, D.D., will preach the 
sermon. y j 

The Women’s Missionary Society will meet 
at the same time and place. : 

Emory B. Heidt, Sec. 


MIDLAND ASSEMBLY AND NEBRASKA 
WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The joint meeting of the Midland Assembly 
for Church Workers and the annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Nebraska Synod will be held in Fremont, Nebr., 
July 28 to August 2 inclusive. é 

Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, Publicity Chairman. 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTIONS 


The Luther League of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the 
Adjacent States will hold its first annual con- 
vention, July 17 to 19 inclusive, in St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., William C. Schaeffer, 
D.D., pastor. : 

The convention will open Wednesday, with 
devotions at 1.30 P. M., E. D. S. T. Wednesday 
evening Vesper Service in the Muhlenberg Co 
lege Chapel. The banquet will be held Thurs- 
day evening at Castle Garden, Dorney Park. 
A candlelight Installation Service will mark the 
close of the convention Friday evening in St. 
John’s Church. 

The Intermediates will convene Thursday in 
St. Michael’s Church. 

Francis K. Kline, Publicity Chairman. 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Luther League of Indiana will be held at Oak- 
wood Park, Lake Wawasee, near Syracuse, Ind., 
July 14 and 15. The theme, ‘Jesus Calls Us.” 

Business. sessions will be in charge of Mr. 
Paul D. Joers. 

Frederick W. Anderson, 
Registrar and Publicity Chairman. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Ard, D.D., Wilson P., from 1472 Elizabeth St., 

othe Colo., to 1473 Elizabeth St., Denver, 
olo. 

Burns, Lyle C., from 4246 Stevens Ave., Minne- 
anos Minn., to 14 E. 49th St., Minneapolis, 

inn. 

Evans, Luther W., from Chaplain, U. S. Army, 
Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y., to Camp Paraiso, 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Hillerman, D.D., George H., from 831 Belvi- 
dere St., Pasadena, Calif., to 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Karpenstein, J. H., from 350 Argus St., Sunny- 
vale, Calif., to 917 Rhode Island St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Kaspereit, Arthur E., from Shell Lake, Sask., 
Canada, to Calhan, Colo. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL .......... 10:00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE Pie SAS Me 
WIESPERS 2 crenscestos sided sas teeoeanens 8:00 P.M. 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


ST. PAUL’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


Reverend 
E. W. Harner, D.D. 
Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the State Capitol. 


Kerstetter, Robert D., from 16th and Jefferson 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., to 316 S. 10th St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Kluttz, M. J., from Damascus, Va., to 117 S. 
Shaver St., Salisbury, N. C. 

Maynard, F. C., from 61 Runyon Ave., Dun- 
ss. N. J., to 406 Runyon Ave., Dunellen, 


Pryor, Francis C., from 4650 San Sebastian 
Ave., Oakland, Calif., to 685 Rand Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Rauthenstraus, Chr., from 423 Main St., Russell, 
Kan., to 5950 W. 38th Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Schrope, Chaplain, Paul W., from 52 Chicago 
St., Valparaiso, Ind., to Fort George G. Meade, 

Maryland. 

Sell, Ralph W., from 85 Sherman St., Hartford, 
Conn., to American Lutheran Mission, Tsimo, 
Shantung, China. 

Smith, Richard L., from Keller Hall, Spring- 
field, Ohio, to Constantine, Mich. 

Smith, W. L., from R. F. D. 3, Kannapolis, 
N. C., to R. F. D. 2, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Swasko, Albert R., from Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, Maywood, Ill., to 52 Chicago St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

TerVehn, H. C., from 11123 Wayburn Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., to Temperance, Mich. 

Warfel, Clarence, from 7c Lutheran Seminary, 
Maywood, Ill., to 512 S. Denver Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Yount, Wade D., from Route 2, Box 64A, Salis- 
Seat A N. C., to P. O. Box 103, Rural Hall, 
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Treeachers! This Message 


is for You 


A child’s mind is a curious thing. What thoughts 
does it hold, and through what channels can you, 
the teachers of youth, add new thoughts that will 
serve to strengthen the young child’s character? 
Can you, through your teaching, build in the child’s 
soul a religious foundation that will stand firm 
We throughout life? 

You have a room, perhaps just a corner, your 
materials, and the children. How are you going to 
co-ordinate these factors so that the result is the 
desired one? How are you going to make your 
room a happy, inspiring place in which to work? 
How are you going to get across to the children, 
with materials you have, the ideals which will be 
important to them in the future? How are you 
going to understand these children you teach in 
order to meet sympathetically the personal needs 
of each one? 

“For their sakes I will consecrate myself,” said 
the Master Teacher. 

Our Church has prepared the following pam- 
phlets to meet your needs as a teacher: 


a! f. 


METHODS FOR THE LEADERS OF NURSERY 
CHILDREN, by Esther Huff Beamer. 

‘METHODS FOR THE LEADERS OF BEGINNER 
‘CHILDREN, by Sister Esther Bunge. 

METHODS FOR THE LEADERS OF PRIMARY 
CHILDREN, by Sister Bessie Engstrom. 

METHODS FOR THE LEADERS OF JUNIOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, by Mabel B. Fenner. 
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eginnet Childre® 


Single copies, 20 cents; four copies, 
70 cents; one dozen copies, $1.80. 


Order these from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO COLUMBIA, S. C. PITTSBURGH 


